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| BOOK II. 
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CHAPTER VII. PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 


| Aw hour before the revelation made to 
| Gerald Hardinge by Mrs. Entwistle, Doctor 
| Asprey stood in his own hall watching Mr. 
| Delabole, who was taking his hat and light 
| over-coat from the servant. 
| What has become of Vane ?” asked the 
} great capitalist. 
| “ He has gone back to the dining-room 
to look for a pencil with which he had been 
' making some memoranda, and which he has 
left behind him. By the way, Mr. Dela- 
, bole,” continued the doctor, “our friend 
, has, to say the least of it, a certain infirmity 
of temper. His manner just now, when I 
was compelled, according to my invariable 
| practice, to refuse him permission to smoke, 
was almost offensive.” 

“You took it remarkably well, I must 
‘say, my dear doctor; but the fact is, our 
friend, as you know perfectly, has taken a 
little too much of your very excellent claret, 
and is scarcely responsible for his sayings 
and doings.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said Doctor Asprey, “ but 
that doesn’t better his conduct in my eyes. 
I don’t pretend, at all events to you, to be 
| Squeamish about such matters, but I have a 

contempt for a man who takes too much 
| Wine, and a special contempt for one who 

is quarrelsome in his cups. In vino veritas 
is a perfectly trustworthy saying; and a 
} Man whom good wine turns into a savage 
| is, depend upon it, both undesirable and 
| unreliable as a friend.” 
| “ What you say applies generally with- 
out doubt,” said Mr. Delabole, “ though I 
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think you are a little mistaken in the pre- 
sent instance. This conquest of Mrs. Ben- 
dixen is a great triumph for Vane, and he 
is just a thought téte montée over it.” 

“ The expression is clever and refined,” 
said the doctor; “‘ but the English equiva- 
lent strikes me as being much more ap- 
plicable in the present instance. Of such 
a man, they say in the vernacular, that he 
‘cannot stand beans,’ and that appears to 
me graphically descriptive of Mr. Vane’s 
condition. Success has made him insolent, 
even to those who helped him on his up- 
ward path.” 

“Tt still lies within the resources of 
science to double him up, as the Chicken 
remarked of Mr. Dombey,” said Mr. Dela- 
bole, with a pleasant smile. “ Until that 
necessity arrives, and so long as he is useful, 
we will treat him well. Here he is. Now, 
Philip, the night air, even mild as it is at 
present, not being particularly beneficial 
to the health of three hundred guinea 
brougham horses, perhaps you won’t mind 
hurrying yourself a bit.”’ 

“*T have been after my pencil-case,”’ said 
Vane; “it had rolled under the table, and I 
had an awful bother to get at it.” 

“It would have been perfectly safe,” 
said the doctor, who seemed to find it im- ; 
possible to get over his annoyance, ‘‘ and 
the servants would have been certain to 
find it in the morning.” 

“I wouldn’t have let it spend a night 
under this roof for anything,” said Vane, 
with a thick laugh; “its habit of truth 
would have deteriorated, and it would have 
written nothing but humbugging prescrip- 
tions, or x 

“ There now, come along,”’ said Mr. De- 
labole, seizing his friend’s arm, and hurry- | 
ing him past the grave servant in black, }j 
who stood by the street-door. 
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“ Good-night, doctor. I shall be glad to 
learn how matters progress in the Palace 
Gardens district, if you will take an oppor- 
tunity of calling upon me in the City.” 

Whatever sobering influence the calm 
night air had upon Philip Vane, its effect in 
sweetening his temper was very small in- 
deed. He puffed angrily and in silence at 
the cigar which he had lit immediately on 
entering his friend’s brougham, and when 
he addressed himself to speech, it was only 
to reiterate the complaints to which Mr. 
Delabole had already referred. 

“What infernal affectation that is in 
Asprey,” he growled, “ not letting people 
smoke in his place ; might as well be at one’s 
maiden aunt’s in thecountry, where one has 
to go into the kitchen after the servants are 
gone to bed, and puff up the chimney.” 

“It’s because there are so many people 
of the maiden aunt class, who of necessity 
visit his house, that the doctor is compelled 
to be strict. He couldn’t possibly have 
delicate patients coming into a place reek- 
ing of tobacco.” 

“ Oh, of course,” said Philip Vane, sul- 
lenly, “that is always the way now. It is 
only necessary for me to object to anything 
that a fellow says or does, for you to be- 
come his warmest supporter and most en- 
thusiastic admirer. Now I tell you » 

“* Now I tell you,” said Mr. Delabole, as 
the carriage stopped, “that here we are. 
Will you come in and have a drink, or 
shall the brougham take you home ?”’ 

*T will come in and have a talk,” said 
Philip Vane, ungraciously ; “ there are one 
or two business matters upon which I par- 
ticularly wish to speak to you.” 

“All right; in with you,” said Mr. 
Delabole, and with a half-smile and a half- 
shrug he opened the street-door with his 
latch-key, and gave his companion ad- 
mittance. 

Mr. Delabole lived in Piccadilly, on the 
first floor of a large house, the whole of 
which was let out as chambers. His rooms, 
handsome in themselves, were handsomely 
fitted and furnished in what was perhaps 
a somewhat florid style, but that was the 
taste of the upholsterer rather than of Mr. 
Delabole, who, however, found no fault 
with it. There was a drop of Hebraic blood 
in Mr. Delabole’s veins (the maiden name 
of his mother, Mrs, Munker, long since de- 
ceased, was Rachael Hart, and her residence 
before marriage Cutler-street, Houndsditch, 
where her father kept the Net of Lemons), 
which made him delight in bright colours 
of rich and gaudy patterns. Everything 








was just a little overdone: the antique 
furniture was too old; you waded up to 
your ankles in the soft velvet pile carpet, 
and the tall lamps, standing here and there, 
were so shaded, that all those portions of 
the room not immediately within their focus 
were in perfect darkness. 

There was plenty of light, however, on 
a small table laid out with the materials 
for a choice cold supper, and bearing a 
handsome stand of spirit decanters. Mr. 
Vane, entering the room before his host, 
advanced to this table, smiled contemptu- 
ously as he glanced at it, and threw himself 
into an easy-chair by its side. 

“ Quite right, my dear Philip,” said Mr. 
Delabole, bustling into the room; “glad 
to see you seated at the table; no sensible 
man goes to bed without something to act 
as a stay in case he should happen to have 
one of those confounded fits of waking in 
the night, no matter how good a dinner he 
may have eaten. You are going to trya 
spoonful of that mayonnaise, a morsel of 
that Roquefort ?” 

“Not I,” said Philip; “it is not every 
one who can afford to play with his diges- 
tion, or his figure, as you can.” 

“Ah! I forgot,” said Mr. Delabole, 
pleasantly, “‘ I am not going to be married 
to a rich and handsome widow, and to the 
ladies I adore a spoonful of salad or a 
crumb of cheese will not make much dif- 
ference. But you will drink something, I 
suppose P”’ 

‘Yes; what’s become of your man, the 
foreigner ?” 

“ Writz? He’s gone to bed—why ?” 

“Ob, nothing; I only thought I should 
like a glass of beer; I suppose, though, he 
would have been too much of a fine gentle- 
man to fetch it.” 

“* My dear fellow, I am not too much of a 
fine gentleman, at all events. I would run 
round to the public-house and fetch it 
myself.” 

“Don’t be an ass, Delabole. It would 
have been a grand thing though to have 
seen the great millionaire with a pewter 
pot in his hand, in the middle of Picca- 
dilly. No, I'll have some brandy; it will 
be better for me.” 

He rose as he spoke, and pouring out 
more than half a tumbler of raw spirit, 
swallowed a large portion of it, and then 
filled up the tumbler with iced water. 

“T wanted that to pull me together,” 
he said, smacking his lips; “not that I 
failed in doing justice to the doctor’s wine ; 
but when one is a little out of sorts, wine 
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somehow doesn’t seem enough, and one 
wants the grip which brandy gives.” 

“ You can’t be out of sorts, surely,” said 
Delabole. 

“ Nothing really the matter, only a little 
upset, that is all.”” His voice was growing 
a little thick, and he sat glaring before 
him in a half-stolid, half-defiant manner. 

“By the way, what did you think of 
Gerald Hardinge ?” said Delabole, turning 
upon him suddenly, and closely observing 
the effect of his question. 

Philip Vane’s bloodshot eyes gleamed 
savagely, as he said: 

“ T hate him !” 

“That’s a strong sentiment to be roused 
by a man whom you have never seen before, 
isn’t it? Particularly in you, who are 
generally such a remarkably cool customer. 
I suppose, however, that there is hate, as 
well as love, ‘ at first sight,’ though I con- 
fess I don’t see what there is to call forth 
any such feeling toward Mr. Hardinge.” 

‘““ He’s a bumptious, swaggering young 
idiot,” said Vane, sullenly. 

“ No, not quite all that,” said Mr. Dela- 
bole. “He is bumptious, and swaggering, 
and young, I admit; but the two first 
simply result from the last. It is the ten- 
dency of youth to swagger. I was very ob- 
jectionable in that way myself, as a boy, 
and I can fancythat even you, my dear 
Philip, were not the most retiring lad in 
your school.” 

“ Well, Tam not going to chop words 
with you,” said Vane. “I repeat what I 
said, I hate this fellow !” 

“ Do you know, I begin to think, Philip, 
that you are jealous of Mr. Hardinge.”’ 

“ Jealous!” cried Vane, springing for- 
ward from his chair. ‘“ What do you mean 
by that ? how could I be jealous of him ?” 

“* What an excitable party it is to-night !” 
said Mr. Delabole, quictly. “ Don’t you 
recollect Asprey’s telling us about this 
young fellow whispering to Mrs. Bendixen, 
and paying her great court one evening 
when you were not present ?”’ 

“Oh!” said Vane, lying back with an 
air of relief, “I remember, now you men- 
tion it, but I had forgotten ali about it. 
No,” he added, with a scornful laugh, ‘I’m 
not jealous ; I stand too well in that quarter 
to fear any rival.” And his fingers began 
playing with the locket on his watch-guard. 

Mr. Delabole had never removed his eyes 
from his companion during this little col- 
loquy. At its conclusion he said : 

“Well, whatever cause your dislike 


your manner toward this young man. It 
was to his guardian, or godmother, or who- 
ever the old woman is that he lives with, 
that Asprey was sent for during dinner. 
He told me so in the hall, and said that the 
old lady had had a very narrow squeak for 
it this time, and that unquestionably her 
ticket is taken for the down line. When 
she starts on that journey, our young friend 
comes into all the money.” 

“ And a nice use he'll make of it,” 
sneered Philip Vane. 

“A nice use we shall make of it, my 
dear Philip,” said Mr. Delabole, with a 
light laugh. “For if I can carry out 
my idea, most of that worthy old person’s 
savings will come to the Terra del Fuegos, 
or some of our other ventures. Therefore, 
as I was just saying, there is every reason 
why you should not permit the feelings 
with which you say you regard this young 
man to influence your manner towards 
him. He is by no means an idiot, as you 
suppose, and was quite sharp enough to 
perceive the unpleasant impression which 
he had created in you.” 

* All right,” said Vane, sullenly. “ I'll 
take care of that. You never saw me 
blunder in business, and if this is put to 
me as a matter of business, I shall, of 
course, not import my private feelings into 
it. Now I think I'll go home.” 

“Stay one minute,” said Mr. Delabole, 
who perceived that the effects of the drink 
had gone off; “I find I must get a few 
days’ change of air, and there are two or 
three things which I want to say to you 
before I go.” 

“ Oh! you are going at once, are you P” 
said Vane. “ All right; as we cannot both 
be conveniently away at the same time, it 
will suit me better that you should go now 
than later.” 

“T’m glad of that,”’ said Mr. Delabole. 

“T didn’t mean anything,” said Vane, 
reddening at the sarcastic inflection of 
his friend’s voice. ‘I’m not a swaggerer 
like young Hardinge. Only Mrs. Bendixen 
is going down next week to stop with 
some friends in the Isle of Wight, and I 
have an invitation to the same house. 
That’s all.” 

“T shall be back by that time, and you 
shall go and do your courtship at your 
leisure, my dear Philip. By the way, when 
is the marriage to come off ?”’ 

“ About the beginning of September, I 
suppose; that will be my first chance of a 
clear fortnight. She talks about a month, 
but I couldn’t stand that.” 
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“No, of course not. And where are you 
going to live P” 

“There is a house of hers in Curzon- 
street, which will be vacant at Christmas, 
and upon which she seems to have set her 
mind. We shall stay at an hotel, I sup- 
pose, until the place is done up and re- 
furnished, and that kind of thing.” 

“‘Curzon-street will be handy for Har- 
dinge, who lives close by. We must not, 
however, commence operations in that 
quarter until we see what is going to be- 
come of the old woman, who, by Asprey’s 
account, is marvellously sharp, and might 
put the young fellow on his guard. Now 
let me talk to you about Irving’s matter.” 

“Irving ? Oh, the Indian man.” 

“Exactly, the Indian man! Gillman 
has been making some particular inquiries 
about Irving. It appears that he was a 
struggling man in Calcutta, junior partner 
in a merchant’s house, adding very slowly 
to the capital which he had embarked in 
the firm, and almost tempted to withdraw 
his money and return to England. One 
day a man came to him, bearing a letter of 
introduction from a common acquaintance, 
a lieutenant in a native regiment, with a 
proposition for some wild speculation in in- 
digo or cotton—I don’t know which—which 
required capital to float it. This capital the 
visitor asked Irving to supply, pointing 
out to him at the same time fairly enough, 
that though the risk was very great, the 
profits, if successful, wouid be in propor- 
tion. Young Irving was almost at despe- 
ration point then, and after a little deli- 
beration he agreed to find the money, and 
the speculation was launched. By this 
single coup Irving became a rich man, and 
then, as is nearly always the case, luck 
seemed to stick to him. But in a strange 
superstitious kind of way—he is a Scotch- 
man—he always connected the young 
lieutenant, who introduced the speculator 
to him, with his good luck, and took care 
to connect him with all the schemes in 
which he himself embarked in the future.” 

“‘ Not a bad thing for the lieutenant.” 

“A very good thing, for Irving looked 
upon him as a kind of guardian angel, and 
more than once refused to be mixed up 
with operations which his soldier-friend 
regarded suspiciously. Nor was it a bad 
thing for Irving, for the lieutenant was 
naturally a keen, clear-headed fellow, and 
owed his advance in life much more to his 
own brains than to Irving’s assistance.” 

“‘ And are they both alive? and does the 
alliance still continue ?” 





“Yes, to both questions. They are 
both alive; but young Irving, who adven- 
tured his few hundreds, is old Mr. Irving, 
of Combe Park, Surrey, and Marine Villa, 
Torquay, bank director, and one of the 
richest commoners in England. While the 
lieutenant is Sir Geoffry Heriot, K.C.B., 
retired general officer.” 

“And you are telling me this story,” 
said Philip, yawning, ‘apropos o % 

“ Apropos of our getting Irving to join 
us in the direction of the Terra del Fuegos. 
Gillman seems convinced that it can only 
be managed with Sir Geoffry Heriot’s sanc- 
tion and concurrence.” 

“ And how is that to be obtained ?” 

“ By representing to Sir Geoffry himself 
the stability of the concern and the de- 
sirability of his taking shares in it.” 

“It is worth while throwing out a sprat 
for the sake of hooking such a fine salmon 
as this Mr. Irving. Why not tell Sir 
Geoffry that so many shares, now at such 
and such a premium, have been placed at 
his private disposal ?”’ 

“Simply because that would be the exact 
way to defeat our object! When I was a 
young man, many years ago, a friend told 
me a story which [ have never forgotten. 
His father was a banker at Athens. At the 
principal hotel there arrived a Frenchman, 
a magnifico, a duke with an historical 
name. He lived splendidly; his retinue 
was most numerous; he gave superb en- 
tertainments. After he had been at the 
hotel about a month, he one day called 
upon my friend’s father, asking if the firm 
would cash a bill, which he would draw on 
his bankers in Paris. My friend’s father 
had heard of the duke’s pomp and magni. 
ficence, had seen some of the outward signs 
of his luxury in the number and splendour 
of his servants. But in business he was a 
cautious man. Why did not the duke bring 
an introduction to him from the French 
ambassador? The duke laughed scorn- 
fully. Was it likely that he, a descendant 
of Clovis, would condescend to enter into 
any relations with such canaille as an am- 
bassador sent from the Republic, then ex- 
isting in France? The banker did not 
reply. He was just turning round to in- 
struct his head-cashier to discount the bill 





at the current rate when the duke said: || 
‘Give me twenty thousand piastres now, || 


and I will give you my bill for twenty-five 
thousand payable in a fortnight.’ 


his desk, put the keys in his pocket, and 


In an | 
instant the banker saw the style of man he | 
had to deal with. In an instant he closed | 
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saying, ‘That is not our method of doing 
business,’ bowed his visitor out. The next 
day the duke was arrested as a swindling 
impostor. Memo: never offer too much, 
lest your motives be suspected.” 

“ You're right,” said Philip Vane, “ and 
I can’t conceive why I made the sug- 
gestion, except that [ am dropping with 
sleep, and very weak-minded in conse- 
quence.” 

“ T will release you in two minutes. All 
you have to do is this. During my absence 
you will receive a further report from Gill- 
man. If in it he says that Sir Geoffry 
Heriot’s influence over Mr. Irving still 
continues, and that the old gentleman de- 
clines to move in our matter without con- 
sulting his friend, you must find out Sir 
Geoffry’s address, and e 

“ And let you know ?” 

“That will be impossible, dear boy, I 
shall be out of town.”’ 

“ But you will leave your address ?” 

“ Not exactly,”” said Mr. Delabole, play- 
fully. “I don’t want to be worried with 
business matters while I’m away. Other 
people want a little quiet as well as you, 
Master Philip. No, what you have to 
do is to find out Sir Geoffry’s address, and 
tell Gillman, whom, as far as regards that 
matter, I will place entirely at your dis- 
posal, to make himself acquainted with the 
old general’s friends, mode of life, &. 
He knows exactly what to do. Thus, all 





_ the preparation will be made and ready for 
| me to work upon when I return to town.” 


“ And if-there is a necessity for seeing 
this old Sir What-you-call-him, who may 


| live at the extremity of England, or on the 


Continent, or anywhere else, who will have 
to do that ?” 
“You, undoubtedly, my dear Philip. 


|| That appertains to the general manager's 
|| department, and I believe you receive the 


general manager’s salary and perquisites.” 
“ As at present arranged, certainly, but 


| —but, however, we need not discuss the 


matter further, just now. You may de- 
pend upon my doing all that is necessary. 
Now, good-night and good-bye.” 

“ Stay, let me see you to the door; the 
lock is awkward for those unaccustomed 
to it.” 

So saying, Mr. Delabole followed his 
guest down the staircase, and saw him 


|| safely into the street. 


Returning to his room, the luxurious 
proprietor mixed himself a little cold 
brandy-and-water, lit a final cigarette, and 
commenced to moralise. 





** Wonderfully clever man of the world, 
Asprey! What he said of our dear friend, 
who has just vacated that chair, that 
he ‘could not stand beans,’ is exactly and 
mathematically correct ! Curzon-street and 
Mrs. Bendixen, and her sixty thousand 
pounds, have been too much for him! He 


means to kick over the traces, and he shows | 
signs of it already. That was what he | 


meant by his recent hesitation. When he 


has secured that prize, he thinks that he | 
will be independent of me and of the Terra | 


del Fuegos, and can hold or leave his posi- 
tion with us as it may happen to please 
him. Not so fast, Mr. Philip Vane, not 
quite so fast, if you please! There are 
such things as slips between cups and lips, 
and with those who have the opportunity 
of putting spokes in wheels rests the 
amount of progress to be achieved. Let 
me see what I can do in that capacity.” 
As he spoke he rose from his seat, flung 
the butt-end of his cigarette into the empty 
fireplace, and crossing the room, seated 
himself at a large old-fashioned writing- 
table. Opening one of the drawers, he 
took from it a memorandum-book, bound 
in leather, and secured with a lock. Open- 
ing this again with a gold key, hanging 


—--% 
o 





amidst a bunch of charms on his watch- | 


chain, he turned over the leaves rapidly 
until he stopped at a certain page. 

“There it is,” he said, “my first and 
only essay in the detective profession, 
which, for an amateur, was decidedly suc- 
cessful. How wise I was not to trust to 


my memory for the detail, and how grateful | 
I ought to be to old Wuff, that the casual | 


reference to him and his travelling com- 
pany, that morning at the club, should 
have been the means of giving me a tight 
hold over one of the most slippery but most 


useful tools ever yet fashioned for my | 
‘Miss Madge Pierrepoint, leading | 


hand ! 
lady, Wexeter Theatre, Dobson, manager. 
Ultra-respectable, not a breath heard. 
Lodges with younger sister at 
Cave’s, box book-keeper in Crescent. Sup- 
posed to be spooned on by Gerald Har- 
dinge, scene-painter at theatre. N.B. No- 


thing known of him, supposed to be swell | 


out of luck. Tall woman, brown hair, 
large eyes, walks well.’ Walks well! Lord, 
ah! I shall never forget the day that | 
walked after her and her sister from the 
theatre, when I wanted to take stock of her 
in the daylight, and how she looked me up 
and down when she found I was following 
them as though she were a princess! IL 
didn’t like that, I recollect; I found the 
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detective lay wasn’t in my line, and left the 
rest of the clearing of it up to Gillman. 
Here is his report. ‘Miss Madge Pierre- 
point, leading lady at the Chepstow Theatre, 
manager, W. Mew. Extract from the 
visitor’s book of the Chepstow Castle Hotel: 
Arrivals, May the 17th, — Mund, Esquire, 
Mrs. and Mast., London; Wugg, Major, 
Southsea; Crumpsall, Mrs., Manchester ; 
Vane, Captain, London. Extract from 
marriage-register in Chepstow parish 
church: July the 3rd. This is to certify, 
&c. Margaret Pierrepoint, spinster ; Philip 
Vane, bachelor. Witnesses, Thomas Black, 
fisherman ; Helen Black, pew-opener.’ That 
will do for my dear Philip, I think! That 
will prove a curb even for his restive 
temper. Not merely shall he do exactly 
what I require him, but through this ‘ in- 
formation which I have received,’ I shall 
be enabled to show him the best way of 
investing Mrs. Bendixen’s sixty thousand 
pounds !” 





MAIL DAY IN THE WEST. 





Bane! Itis a dull sound as of a cannon 
which wakes us out of our sleep on four 
bear-skins, under a blue blanket and an old 
coat, in our shanty, in Victoria, Vancouver's 
Island. We are as yet new to the ways of 
the place, and rub our eyes wondering what 
it canall mean. While we are cogitating we 
hear the scuttling of many feet along the 
wooden side-walk, and the companion who 
for the time being shares our mansion 
rushes in, dressing as he makes for the 
door, and tells us to “ hurry up,”’ for the mail 
isin. “Hurrying up” means in this case 
jumping into some clothes and a pair of 
boots, and joining the people who are now 
running from hither and thither down the 
quiet streets towards the harbour. It is 
yet early morning, but half the population 
seem to be up, and all running one way. 
The hotels, and many private and business 
houses, are flying flags. You also notice 
that though this is nominally a British 
town, fully one half of the colours are 
American. Our Transatlantic cousins are 
“ oreat on bunting,” and on high days, holi- 
days, and on steamer day, are in no way 
backward to display the “goose and grid- 
iron” to the breeze. There is the mail 
steamer from San Francisco lying along- 
side the wooden wharf, blowing off steam, 
and already surrounded by draymen, black 
and white, all shouting, most of them 
swearing, and not a few of them with gold 





watches in their sleeved-waistcoat pockets. 
Remember that we are in El Dorado. The 
chief citizens are also down deep in confer- 
ence—three deep—with the purser, who, 
cigar in mouth, is busy with invoicesand bills 
of lading, while here is paterfamilias, much 
excited and very hot, seeing to the land- 
ing of his wife and family, whom at last, 
having prepared a new home for them, he 
has brought away from struggling, over- 
stocked England. They look very happy, 
but wondrously bewildered, at the new 
scenes around. And yonder is a sweet 
English girl, who has come all the way 
from fair Devon to pine-clad Vancouver, to 
wed the Bideford lad who has been toiling 
in the mines all these years for her; and 
as we see that brave lass escorted by the 
happy lover, and the brother who has come 
out with her, to the Hotel de France, and 
thence to the little wooden church upon the 
hill, we feei certain that all the world looks 
bright to them, and all the mean-looking 
board houses gilded palaces. 

There are also idlers like ourselves, seeing 
if any acquaintances have come, and what 
new girls have arrived for our colonial 
society. Here seems to be a popular man, 
who has just come out of the steamer. 
Half a dozen young fellows are round 
him, and he is laughing and shaking 
hands. He seems an old colonist, who 
has been away on a visit, and has returned 
again. 

“Glad to see you, boys,” we hear him 
saying, “‘mighty glad! Tell you what, the 
old country’s not what we thought it, and 
I’m glad to be back from their small two- 
penny-halfpenny-wheelbarrow ways. I’m 
going to stick here, I tell you, and I guess 
you'd better all do the same !” 

The incredulous, sad-looking smile on 
some of these young English faces, show 
that they don’t half believe the enthusi- 
astic returned colonist, and then we hear 
one say to the other, “Ah! it’s all very 
well for Stephens, with his town lots and 
Cariboo claim; but I guess if I’d got his 
chance, you’d soon see the last of this 
child!” Nevertheless, they all go up and 
take a drink with the jubilant Stephens 
in old Ben Griffin’s, at the Boomerang. 
There is already quite a brisk business 
going in that same way. ‘ Ben’s” seems to 
be the English house, and there the newly 
arrived Briton may, while quenching his 
thirst, indulge in the new arrival’s amuse- 
ment of cursing the “ Yankees” to his 
heart’s content, without any fear of ulte- 
rior consequences. It seems apparently 
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etiquette for the new arrivals and the old 
hands to go and “take a drink” before 
starting into the serious work of breakfast. 
Nobody has, however, much time for break- 
fast to-day. Even the lazy, the serenely 
lazy, Indians are now too excited to sit 
on the side-walks lazily watching the busy 
multitude of pale-faced strangers. Even 
they are down at the wharf acting as 
porters to the different hotels, for omni- 
buses and cabs are as yet unknown to 
Victoria. We get clear of the drags and 
trunk-laden Indians, and go up to the 
post-office, a little wooden building, which 
also does duty for the harbour-master’s 
office; for the postmaster-general, being an 
old sea skipper, is made, by an economical 
legislature, to do duty also for captain of 
the port. The calls of the postmen, so 
familiar to us at home, are quite unknown 
on the Pacific. There everybody goes to 
the post-office for his own letters. Accord- 
ingly, by the time we have reached that 
building, merchants and merchants’ clerks, 
or those who have boxes in the office, for 
which they pay a round sum per annum, 
are rushing for their “mail matter,” as it 
is called. The general public has, how- 
ever, the advantage of no such aristo- 
cratic luxury, and are now forming in 
line to wait their turn at the post-office 
window. The arrangement, from long 
custom, has become quite familiar to the 
heterogeneous mob who are waiting out- 
side. Noiselessly, and without any non- 
sense, each new comer takes his turn 
at the end of the single file, until they 
stretch in a long tail up Wharf-street, or 
away towards the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s warehouse. Now and then, indeed, 
some bumptious individual will attempt to 
step into the line out of his order, but he 
speedily becomes convinced of the little 
mistake he has made, as he is politely but 
simply handed back until, to his astonish- 
ment, he lands at the end of the line. If 
the mail arrives when the town is full of 
gold-diggers, it will sometimes be hours 
before the last of the tail can reach the 
head of the line, and though he need never 
attempt to go out of his place, it lies quite 
within his purpose to effect this either by 
love or money. It is not often that he at- 
tempts to do so by the former means; the 
latter comes more within the bounds of 
possibility. Accordingly, you will be sure 
to see in the line now and then some tall, 
gaunt, grey-shirted fellow who, you are 
perfectly certain, expects no letter, and 
who is in no great hurry. At a wink the 











individual to whom a letier may be of 
importance, buys him off, and takes his 
place in the rank out of which he has 
stepped. In San Francisco, in the old roy- 
stering, money-scattering days, ten dollars 
have been often paid for this favour. At 
last we near the head of the line. There 
are still two before us, and we take our cue 
from them. Number one presents his head 
at the opening in the boarded window. 
‘** Bock, Hiram T.,”’ this in a nasal accent. 
There is no mistaking his nationality, 
The postmaster-general is assisted by the 
deputy postmaster-general (we are fond of 
titles in the colonies), and both rapidly 
turn over the piles of letters arranged in 
the pigeon-holes, under the different letters 
of the alphabet. “ Nothing!” and Hiram 
T. Bock, late of Martha’s Vineyard, Massa- 
chusetts, turns away, and cuts a chew of 
tobacco to console him for his disappoint- 
ment. Number two is absorbed in some 
passing object, and requires a peremptory 
shout of “ Next man!” to remind him that 
“the honourable gentleman” at the win- 
dow requests his order. He darts forward 
and shouts, not in the half-whispering tone 
of some modest individuals, but after the 
manner of a freeborn Briton, “ Smith !” 
“What Smith?” “John Smith!” A 
laugh comes from the inside, as the post- 
master takes a peep out at his man, and 
asks, “* What John Smith ?”’ A little alter- 
cation ensues, which seems settled to their 
mutual satisfaction, for John Smith lays 
down three bits, about eighteenpence, for 
some partially paid letters, and moves off 
with “his mail.’”’ We come next, and so 
the line goes on. The newspapers are not 
distributed to-day. There is no time for 
that. The newspaper men are, however, 
in the room behind, looking over the pile on 
the floor for their “ exchanges,’’ and are, I 
dare say, not over particular in making use of 
any tempting periodical, even though their 
name should not be inscribed on it. People 
who so conscientiously send papers every 
mail to their colonial friends, may probably 
be interested to know that very few of 
them are ever received. I don’t know what 
it may be in other colonies, but in Van- 
couver, when I knew it in the early days 
of the country, I never received one-half of 
those sent to me. 

Perhaps it is only in the United States 
and in the British colony on the Pacific, 
that private individuals are allowed to 
compete with the government in carrying 
letters. These are called “express com- 
panies,”’ and one or other has an office in 
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every place of any consequence all over 
the country. These express companies 
usually conduct a banking business, com- 
mission agency, and are also carriers of 
parcels—in fact, general factotums. The 
chief of these is Wells, Fargo, and Com- 
pany, or, as they are familiar called, “ Wells 
Fargo.” In every large town Wells Fargo’s 
office is one of the best situated and most 
substantial buildings. If anybody is in diffi- 
culty about getting anything to or from 
any place, he goes to Wells Fargo. Nobody, 
so far as lam aware, ever saw either of the 
gentlemen so called ; indeed, some profane 
individuals will not hesitate to hint that 
they are of the nature of two Mrs. Harrises, 
but, at all events, everybody knows their 
representatives. Many people, Americans 
especially, have a most enduring belief in 
them, and prefer to send all their letters 
by them rather than through the post- 
office, even though the former mode of 
conveyance is more expensive. All you 
have to do is to goto their office, buy one of 
their envelopes, put your letter in it, and 
then hand it over tothem. You may be cer- 
tain that it will be handed over to your 
correspondent as safely and, probably, more 
quickly than it would be if committed to 
the hands of the postal authorities. The 
agents of these express companies travel 
far and near, and often to places where 
there are no postal arrangements. Through 
the wildest part of the country you will 
meet their agents in canoes, on horseback, 
in stages, all bound on the same errand, 
carrying treasure, parcels, and letters. The 
mining population could scarcely exist 
without them, and havea most unwavering 
faith in them—I believe in every case 
well founded, for I have known very few 
things committed to their hands go astray. 
Though, perhaps, the mail coming to Vic- 
toria from England by Wells Fargo will be 
small compared with that by the legitimate 
channels, that leaving by them will be nearly 
as large, and to San Francisce probably 
larger. We step up accordingly to Wells 
Fargo’s office in Yates-street to see if there 
are any letters for us there. The large 
room is full of people. The agent is stand- 
ing upon the counter with a pile of letters, 
alphabetically arranged, in his hands, shout- 
ing out the different names, and tossing 
them hither and thither with an adroit 
spin, learned by long practice, in the direc- 
tion of the applicant. The only person at 
all idle there on this busy day seems to be 
the captain of the steamer, who is sitting 
quietly in the sanctum of Wells Fargo 





reading the colonial paper, and now and 
then nodding to his friends. 

To-day you need never attempt to speak 
to any man on private business. Under 
ordinary circumstances anybody in Victoria 
must be terribly busy if he has not time to 
“take a drink,” but to-day, unless it is in 
the way of business, nobody can spare time 
even for that, or do anything but read his 
letters, and write hasty answers to his cor- 
respondents. The colonial legislature by 
silent consent never think of meeting on 
mail day, and the Honourable John Jones 
must perforce postpone that great attempt 
to overthrow the government on the mo- 
mentous subject of the Hog and Goat Bill, 
until he has written a smart note to Ging- 
ham, Cheatem, and Co., of Manchester, 
about the quality of that last invoice of long 
shirtings. Even Her Majesty’s Courts of 
Justice must put off the trial of that Indian 
for murder until the mail is gone. The 
chief justice is, beside, too busy signing 
various legal papers to-day to attend to his 
ordinary judicial functions. The sheriff— 
and the functions of a colonial sheriff are 
more useful than ornamental—is very busy, 
for he knows, by long experience, that every 
mail day a number of gentlemen who may 
be in pecuniary trouble are apt to give their 
creditors the slip, and bid farewell for ever to 
an ungrateful colony. This intention comes 
to the sharp ears of their anxious friends 
in the way of business, and instantly these 
gentlemen rush over to the chief justice, 
and swear that to their certain knowledge 
such is the intention of the individual 
aforesaid. A capias, or, as it is familiarly 
known among those accustomed to it, 


“ cap’us,” is then issued, ordering andcom- | 


manding the sheriff to see that So-and-so 
ne exeat regno—does not, in a word, ske- 
daddle to the loss of his mourning creditors. 
In the course of the afternoon the sheriff 
and his myrmidons may be seen hanging 
about the steamer armed with these bits of 
paper, and then between wanted and wanter 
there is a fine trial of skill, and not un- 


frequently, by a display of careless non- | 
chalance, the victim slips from under the | 


watchful fingers of the legal functionary. 
On mail day bills become due, and as 
everybody has his bills to meet on that day, 
everybody expects everybody else to pay 
what he is due. But of course, as always 
happens in this case, he very often reckons 
without his host. Accordingly, the steamer 
gun is often the signal for gentlemen who 
“have something out” to have a particular 
engagement in the country until the mail 
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has gone. In San Francisco, before the 
steamer day was superseded by the Pacific 
Railroad, this necessity of making up bills 
against steamer day gave rise to a peculiar 
set of men, who made a business of lending 
money “ from steamer day to steamer day,” 
the rate for the ten days or a fortnight 
being from one to two per cent, almost 
invariably, too, with “collateral security,” 
that is, a deposit receipt of merchandise in 
a warehouse, or some such easily made over 
document. This was rather exorbitant, 
even in a country where the ordinary in- 
terest on money, with the best security, is 
eighteen per cent per annum. But then at 
no time in California has it been looked 
upon as a disgrace either to lend or to 
borrow money at the highest rates of in- 
terest, and the “from steamer day to 
steamer day” money lenders grew rich. 
The newspaper offices are full, for the 
different local prints issue a special edition 
for steamer day, containing a summary of 
the last ten days’ or two weeks’ news, and 
people are busily buying these at one 
shilling apiece, in the sanguine hope, not 
destroyed by many failures, that they will 
reach the consignees. As we pass down 
by the post-office again, most of the town 
people have received their letters, but the 
settlers from the immediately outlying dis- 
tricts have begun to come in in waggons, 
on horseback, or on foot. You notice that 
nearly all of these people, though roughly 
dressed, are yet of quite a different style 
from our familiar agricultural labourer. 
Most of them have an air of intelligence, 
and several are quite refined in appearance, 
manners, and language. For months these 
men have been shut out from all news from 
home. Some have just come down from 
the mines, and you can see by the look of 
them have been unsuccessful. Others are 
“ pulling through the winter” as best they 
can, hunting, working on farms, or living 
from hand to mouth until the snow clears 
off the mountains, and they can start off to 
try their luck in the gold-fields once more. 
Some, as they receive their letters, cram 
them into their pockets, and move away to 
some quiet place to read them, while others, 
all careless of the throng, move along 
Wharf-street and up Bastion-street, dili- 
gently perusing the long-expected letter. 
Another will comfortably sit down on 
the edge of the wooden side-walk with 
his feet in the gutter, and, heedless of 
passers-by, peruse his correspondence from 
beginning to end. A nervously excited 
man will open his letter, peep into it, and 








then rush off to devour it in the quiet corner 
of some neighbouring saloon, and now and 
then you will see an anxious face, and notice 
often a tearful eye glancing at a deep black- 
edged envelope, which tells that for the far- 
off colonist one more link which bound him 
to the mother country has been severed. 
As the hour for the mail sailing ap- 
proaches, the whole town gets into a 
fever of excitement; and when the whistle 
begins to blow in a spasmodically shriek- 
ing manner, and the black clouds of smoke, 
which tell that steam is getting up, darken 
the air, you would suppose that the end 
of the world (colonial) was approaching. 
Here a returning colonist, surrounded by 
a knot of envious friends, and with an 
air of pity on his face for us who are re- 
maining, is rushing down to the steamer, 
or hastily taking a farewell drink before 
shaking the colonial dust off his colonial 
highlows, while every other man seems to 
be rushing with a letter for somebody to 
post in San Francisco, having been too late 
for the mail. At last the steamer begins 
to ease off, then the crowd give a cheer or 
two, which is returned with interest from 
the crowded deck of the steamer. Steady! 
and she is round the arbutus-covered point 
by the Indian village, the crowd turn off, 
and once more we Vancouverites are left 
to ourselves, and mail day is over for the 
next fortnight. The weary postmaster goes 
home to dinner, the merchant and the mer- 
chants’ clerks wend their way home, and 
everybody retires early to bed, to sleep or 
not to sleep, as the fortunes of the day may 
have brought him good or bad news. Only 
the day’s work is not over for the news- 
paper men. A hasty dinner over, the 
colonial sub-editors, after paying a visit to 
the “‘ Occidental Bar,” grind up the editorial 
scissors, and set to work to get up the 
summary of European news, while perhaps 
an idle friend may look over the exchanges 
and make up their foreign correspondence 
in Vienna, Paris, and St. Petersburg, with a 
tolerable amount of local colouring derived 
from experience or Murray’s Guide Book. 
Next day the night’s work will appear 
pretty well put together, with lists of the 
passengers, the imports and exports, the 
amount of gold-dust despatched by each 
banking-house, and a variety of notices 
headed ‘“Personal.’’ These note that “‘we 
are glad to see’’ that such and such a 
distinguished citizen “has again arrived 
home, and looking well after his visit to 
Europe,” or that such and such another 
citizen, also distinguished after a fashion, 
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had, to the regret of his numerous creditors, 
managed to elude the active and vigilant 
sheriff. Then follow a list of acknowledg- 
ments: “ To the gentlemanly and obliging 
purser of the steamer Brother Jonathan for 
late San Francisco papers,” or to “our 
eminent citizen, Honourable Donald Mac- 
donald, who has just arrived from a pro- 
longed visit to Canada, for late Dominion 
exchanges.” Ina few days things settle 
down to their ordinary dead level. The 
gentlemen “wanted” get at their ease again, 
while the citizens who had “ something out” 
return again to town, of course terribly 
shocked to hear that the mail has been in 
and gone. Until the great mail day arrives 
again the even tenour of the mercantile 
ways is undisturbed except by the arrival 
of a few local mails up river, or ‘long 
coast local steamers, smacks, and trading 
schooners, or by the more primitive method 
of an Indian canoe. I can remember when 
this latter method was the only postal con- 
venience in the country, but that was when 
the Honourable the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany reigned supreme over these territories. 
At that time the only civilised spots 
through this immense tract of country 
were the forts of the great fur traders. 
When the officer in charge of one of these 
lonely outposts wished to send a letter to 
another fort, he merely sought out an 
Indian, wrapped the letter well up in a 
piece of oil-cloth, and despatched him. 
There was a stated rate of remuneration, 
according to the season of the year, for 
this service, and this every Indian knew. 
Accordingly, the aboriginal courier might 
go the whole way and receive the whole 
reward, or—what was much more likely— 
he might not have his way all clear before 
him, and prudently stop as long as his skin 
was whole. In that case he sold the letter 
to another Indian for a proportion of the 
reward, according to the distance yet to be 
gone over. ‘T'o the company it was quite 
the same, for eventually the letter reached 
its destination in perfect safety, when the 
full payment was claimed by the contractor 
for the last division of the route traversed. 
In those days the one annual ship to Fort 
Vancouver took about twelve months on 
the passage from England. It halted to 
take in wine at Madeira, spices at Rio, 
cattle at the Falklands, at Valparaiso to 
water, at the Sandwich Islands to trade 
tortoise- shell, at San Francisco to do 
business with Don Castro—all before the 
gun from Astoria reported that she had 
passed the bar of the Columbia River. 





Then she went to Canton and sold her 
sea otters to the mandarins, and bought 
nankeens, teas, and silks, and so made the 
round voyage. Accordingly, the company 
adopted another method to get their letters 
home and the rarer furs quicker to Eng- 
land. Every year the fur brigade crossed 
the whole breadth of the American con- 
tinent on foot, on horseback, in birch-bark 
canoes, and in batteaus to York Factory, 
in Hudson’s Bay. The accountant of the 
company then soldered up the papers in a 
shining tin box, which he strapped on his 
back, and so Fort York or Moose Factory, 
as the case might be, on the shores of the 
frozen sea, was reached in about five months. 
These were the primitive days of the postal 
system in the Far West. We thought we 
had got an immense advance when the pony 
express carried the letters by relays of fear- 
less riders over the plains to the furthest 
west railway station, and from there re- 
turning to Sacramento, in California. 

I can well remember the steamer lying 
puffing at the wharf at Sacramento until 
clatter! clatter! the last pony rider, a 
rough, hardy, wiry fellow, armed cap-i-pie, 
galloped on board with the mails from 
“St. Joe’s’” (Saint Joseph), in Missouri, 
apologising to the little knot that gathered 
round him by the funnel for keeping them 
waiting, by relating (as he lit a cigar) 
that “(a mile or a mile and a half on 
this side of Brown’s Hole, down by the 
sulphur spring, Joram Hicks, the pony 
rider, had got his har lifted by Pah-utes, 
and it was ‘nation time, boys, afore the 
stock could be got up, and the bags ketched 
from the critters and sent on!” And the 
speaker goes off as unconcerned as if he 
was relating the most trivial incident in 
the world. But it was a very trivial in- 
cident in those days, for one who did busi- 
ness on the great prairies to lose his scalp 
between sunrise and sunset. Then came 
the stage-coaches, and everybody thought 
the end of the world could not be far off, 
when you could, by travelling day and 
night, and getting the life almost shaken 
out of you amid a cloud of dust, go from 
Virginia City to Omaha in seven or eight 
days. Now you can go from New York 
to Sacramento, in luxurious carriages, in 
less than that time. Still the stage-coach 
is, and will long be, an institution in many 
parts of the West, both for passengers and 
mails. There is one such going between 
Portland, in Oregon, and Marysville, in 
California. In the winter it has to be 
ferried over swollen rivers on rafts, and 
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often, when crossing prairies which are 
flooded until they look like some great 
lake, the passenger is suddenly aware that 
the coach is floating, and that if he doesn’t 
look sharp he’ll be drowned like a rat in 
its hole. How long it takes I would be 
afraid to risk even a conjecture. Rumours 
are extant of a too confiding person having 
died of old age on the road! Even after 
the coach began to run, mail day was still 
an institution in San Franciso, only a 
limited mail being conveyed across the 
plains. Then, among other things, the 
Eastern (U.S.) papers always sold for a 
shilling (twenty-five cents, or two bits) 
apiece. Somehow or other the mail used 





to manage nine times out of ten to come in 
after dark, and often at very unseasonable 
hours. Often when coming home from a 
most jovial party at an early hour in the 
morning, the quiet streets would resound 
with the yells of the newsboy (and a Cali- 
fornia newsboy is the sharpest of his race), 
** Pa—nama st’m’rin. Noo Yor—k Herald, 
Tri—bune, World. Here you are, sir! 
two bits!” and he was off again to inter- 
cept some other reveller on the opposite 
side of the street. You hurried home, lit 
your lamp, and prepared to enjoy your 
New York Herald, when, as you unfolded 
it, a sort of suspicion began to steal over 
you that there must be some mistake. The 
paper was a year old! Then as you dashed 
it aside, you recollected that this was the 
Ist of April, and that you were—sold ! 

In addition to all these methods, a good 
number of letters in the most out-of-the- 
way places in the Far West are carried by 
private hands. There are localities so 
remote, that even the stage-coach is not 
heard of, and the express-man does not find 
it worth his while to reach them. Letters 
from such places are few and far between. 
There is a fur trading post in the northern 
part of British Columbia which is only com- 
municated with once in two years. There 
are also distant knots of gold-diggers in 
some secluded mountain valley, washing 
the sands of a nameless stream, who might 
quietly slip out of men’s memories, did they 
depend upon government reaching them 
with their letters. Luckily, however, the 
digger of the auriferous soil is not much 
addicted to epistolary correspondence, and 
what he does find it necessary to indite he 
manages to get conveyed to the coast 





somehow or other. If you have anything 
like an extensive acquaintance in one of | 
these gold-digging regions, you may be 
astonished some autimn day to find your 


door in Victoria opened in a free-and-easy 
way, and to see a booted, grey-shirted in- 
dividual walk into the nearest apartment. 
Then, as he begins to search his pockets for 
something, he introduces himself: ‘‘ Name 
o’ Smith, Mister ? Guessed so. Mine’s Job. 
‘Job,’ sez he to me, ‘Job, I cale’late I'll 
put off a line to Mister Smith down to 
Victory,’ sez he tome. ‘Easy know him,’ 
sez he. ‘ Ain’t much to look at, but a good 
un to go’—darn’t ef I ain’t lost it!” With 
this the honest miner stands open-mouthed, 
until, finally, a brilliant idea strikes him, 
and with a self-satisfied slap he throws 
down on the table a greasy document, 
which he produces from the lining of his 
hat, and which you find has been about five 
months on the way, while the amateur post- 
man has been “ prospecting’’ in and about 
the Rocky Mountains enough to merit the 
Geographical Society’s fellowship. 

And so by drops and driblets “ mail 
matter’’ trickles in to moisten our letter- 
thirsty souls in the Far West, until—too 
quick for the man whose bill is then due, 
too slow for everybody else—the days roll 
round, and with a hurry and a scurry, a 
running hither and thither, mail day again 
comes round to your brothers in the West. 


FIRE AND RAIN. 








Arter reading aloud at the breakfast 
table the first telegraphic announcements 
of the terrific fire at Chicago, I turned to 
my wife and said: “ There will be heavy 
rains at Chicago after this. Just look into 
the papers to-morrow or next day, and you 
will see that I have been a true prophet.” 

*“* Prophesy ! bah !” replied my wife, with 
an absence of that reverence for my high 
pretensions which neither wives nor valets 
de chambre feel for the genius, the great- 
ness, or the wisdom of their lords or 
masters. “‘ No one can prophesy now-a- 
days, not even Zadkiel, or the author of 
Moore’s Almanack. Modern prophets are 
all impostors and humbugs.”’ 

“ You are right, though you use strong 
language,” I replied; “but if we cannot 
prophesy, we can predict and calculate. 
We can tell to a minute when there will be 
an eclipse of the sun or moon, next year 
or ten years hence; and we know to a 
certainty when a comet will re-appear 
on the horizon: so I do not prophesy. I 
predict, or rather I calculate, that this 
terrible fire will be followed by a heavy 
down-pour of rain upon Chicago.” 
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I had not to wait long for the verification 
of my forecast, for in the morning papers of 
the next day, the 11th of October, Reuter’s 
telegrams from New York, dated the pre- 
vious evening, contained the following: 
“ Advices from Chicago, dated midnight, 
state that the fire continued raging. The 
wind is violent and changing, and spreads 
the flames in all directions. Two-thirds of 
the city have been destroyed. One hundred 
thousand of the inhabitants are houseless 
and starving. The conflagration raged 
until an early hour this morning, when a 
heavy rain fell and extinguished the 
flames.” 

There was a slight, a very slight degree 
of triumph in my looks and in the tone of 
my voice as I read this aloud. My wife, 
with something of the spirit of St. Thomas, 
or Bishop Colenso, about her, was not con- 
tent to accept my reading as proof positive 
that I had not invented the passage to 
hoax and mystify her, and requested me to 
hand her the paper. I did so, and she read 
the passage for herself. She straightway 
began to question me, for she has an in- 
quiring as well as an incredulous mind, on 
the how, the why, and the wherefore of great 
rains after great fires. The information I 
gave her may be interesting to those who, as 
the late Lord Derby said of himself, ‘‘ were 
born in a pre-scientific age,” or who, 
having been born in a scientific period, 
have been too busy, too careless, or too 
unprovided with opportunity, to study the 
great phenomena of nature. 

The atmosphere surrounding the earth 
contains, as everybody knows, a certain 
quantity of humidity or watery vapour, sup- 
plied by evaporation from the ocean ; which 
is either held in invisible solution in the 
upper air, or collected visibly in clouds, when 
it descends in cold weather in the shape of 
hail and snow, or in warmer weather as 
rain. When a wide column of air (such 
for instance as a column of air coex- 
tensive with the circumference of a large 
city) is from any cause more greatly heated 
than the circumambient atmosphere, it 
begins, in consequence of the diminution of 
its specific gravity, to ascend into space. 
The colder air immediately rushes in from 
all points of the compass to fill up the 
vacuum, and coming in contact with the 
heat below, precipitates in rain the mois- 
ture which it previously held in solution. 
Thus the winds that blew so furiously over 
the unhappy city of Chicago, and the rain 
that fell in such copious torrents, were 
alike produced by the immensity of the 





conflagration. It has often been remarked 


by historians and philosophers that great 
battles by sea and land are invariably 
followed or interrupted by heavy rains. 
It was not so in ancient times when men 
fought hand to hand with sword and 
spear, and armies discharged their arrows 
at each other; but when vast quantities of 
gunpowder are exploded, either at sea or 
on shore, and great heat generated over a 
large space occupied by the combatants, 
the rain descends with the certainty of 
cause and effect. 

In like manner, and for a similar reason, 
rain in such great and populous cities as 
London, Manchester, and Glasgow, is always 
more frequent and more copious than in 
the rural districts twenty or thirty miles 
beyond. The thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of chimneys of dwelling-houses— 
and the taller chimneys of factories—that 
pour not only smoke but heat into the 
atmosphere, produce the rain, from which 
the more sparsely peopled villages and 
towns, beyond the reach of the too 
abundant caloric, are comparatively free. 
The tall chimneys of cotton-mills, foun- 
dries, and other factories with which most 
of our largest cities abound, act on a smaller 
scale the part played by mountains in the 
economy of nature. he mountain tops 
receive and discharge electricity, and the 
electricity precipitates from the clouds the 
moisture which they contain. 


It has sometimes been asserted that the | 


ancients were imperfectly, or not at all, 
acquainted with the constitution of the 


atmosphere, and that Descartes was the | 


first natural philosopher who threw any 
real light upon the subject. The moderns, 
however much they may have distanced 
the ancients in their study of nature, are 
apt to overvalue their own achievements, 
and undervalue those of the early fathers 
of the world. The difference between an- 


cient and modern knowledge may not be | 


so great as we in our vain-gloriousness 
imagine. One difference, however, there 
assuredly is. 


In the ancient day knowledge was jea- 
lously confined within the circle of the 
priesthood. 


highly civilised before the birth of Abra- 
ham, were by no means ignorant. They 
may have been impostors, but they were 


not fools, and used their knowledge to | 


deceive the people, and keep them in sub- 
jection. They wrought apparent mira- 
cles by scientific means, and rigidly ex- 
cluded laymen, even though these might be 


In our day knowledge is | 
freely communicated to the whole people. | 


The priests of Assyria and | 
Egypt, and of nations that were great and | 
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kings and conquerors, from participating 
in their secrets. And this brings me to the 
ancient story of Nimrod—the mighty 
hunter and king of Babel—who built a 
tower upon the plains of Shinar. 

The literal truth of this ancient myth is 
no longer insisted upon by theologians; 
but like all myths it must have a meaning, 
if we could but discover it. The learned 
Eichhorn is of opinion that the story ex- 
presses, in a mythical form, the fact that 
originally the human race formed one family 
or nation; that they began to build a city 
and a tower; that in the progress of the 
work they quarrelled among each other ; 
that they then separated, and that from 
their separation proceeded in course of time 
all the languages of the earth. But another 
interpretation suggests itself, which may or 
may not be correct, but which at all events 
seems to be worthy of discussion, if the 
literal truth of the legend as a portion of 
authentic history be no longer insisted 
upon. 

The nature of the climate in Shinar is 
such, the heat is so great, the drought so 
excessive, that its soil is unproductive with- 
out the aid of artificial irrigation. So 
Herodotus told the world in his day. Bear- 
ing this in mind, as well as the obviously 
mythological character of a story that re- 
presents the Almighty as being afraid that 
man could really build an edifice to reach to 
heaven, unless extraordinary means were 
taken to frustrate the daring design, may 
we not ask whether Nimrod may not have 
been a philosopher as well as a king and a 
hunter? May he not have intended to 
build a mighty tower—not up to heaven— 
but high above the clouds? And may not 
his purpose have been to maintain enor- 
mous fires upon the top, night and day, 
during certain seasons of the year? And 
if he had succeeded in this purpose would 
not the fire upon the top of the tall tower 
have brought down the fruitful rain upon the 
barren plain of Shinar ? And if Nimrod was 
a learned layman, would not the priesthood 
be jealous of his interference in a matter of 
science, which the priests of the early ages 
considered to belong exclusively to them ? 
And if being jealous and indignant at his 
sacrilegious conduct, would they not en- 
deavour to stir up the anger of the people 
against him, by expatiating on the hor- 
rible impiety of his design? And if they 
succeeded in exciting tumults and insur- 
rections amongst the workpeople, and a 
consequent abandonment of the work, 
would not this result be properly enough 
described as a confusion of tongues? In 


those days an offence against the priest- 
hood was an offence against God, as may 
be seen not only in this supposititious story 
of Nimrod, but in the cognate story of Pro- 
metheus, who stole the fire from heaven, and 
incurred the relentless enmity of the gods 
for the benefits he conferred upon man. 

All these considerations, and speculations, 
and surmises having been duly communi- 
cated to the fair partner of my joys and 
sorrows, she expressed her opinion on the 
matter by informing me that they were like 
the shake of Lord Burleigh’s head in the 
play, and that there might, for all she knew 
to the contrary, be something in them. 





SHE AND L. 


Way do I love my love so well? 
Why is she all in all to me? 
I try to tell, 1 cannot tell, 
It still remains a mystery : 
And why to her I am so dear 
I cannot tell although I try, 
Unless I find both answers here: 
She is herself and I am IL. 


Her face is very sweet to me, 

Her eyes beam tenderly on mine ; 
But can I say I never see 

Face fairer, eyes that brighter shine ? 
This thing I surely cannot say 

If I speak truth and do not lie ; 
Yet here I am in love to-day, 

For she’s herself and I am I. 


It cannot be that I fulfil 
Completely all her girlish dreams, 
For far beyond my real still 
Her old ideal surely gleams ; 
And yet I know her love is mine, 
A flowing spring that cannot dry, 
What explanation? This, in fine: 
She is herself and I am I. 


Mid all the cords by which fond hearts 
Are drawn together into one, 
This is a cord which never parts, 
But strengthens as the years roll on ; 
And though, as seasons hurry past, 
Grace, beauty, wit, and genius die, 
Till the last hour this charm wil] last: 
She is herself and I am I. 


She is herself and I am I, 

Now, henceforth, ever more the same, 
Till the dark angel draweth nigh 

And calleth her and me by name. 
Yea, after Death has done his worst, 

Each risen soul will straightway fly 
To meet the other. As at first 

She’ll be herself, I shall be I. 





CHRONICLES OF LONDON 
STREETS. 
BLACKFRIARS, 

On the river-side between St. Paul’s and 
Whitefriars there stood, in the Middle Ages, 
three Norman fortresses. Castle Baynard 
and the old Tower of Mountfiquet, now 
Bridewell, were two of these. Baynard 
Castle, granted to the Earls of Clare, and 





afterwards rebuilt by Humphrey, Duke of 
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Gloucester, was the palace in which the 
Duke of Buckingham offered the crown to 
his wily confederate, Richard the Crook- 
back. In Elizabeth’s time it was granted 
to the Earls of Pembroke, who lived there 
in splendour till the Great Fire melted their 
gold, calcined their jewels, and drove them 
in the fashionable flood that was already 
moving westward. Mountfiquet Castle 
was pulled down in 1276, when Hubert de 
Bergh, Earl of Kent, transplanted a colony 
of Black Dominican Friars from Holborn, 
near Lincoln’s Inn, to the river-side south of 
Ludgate-hill. Yet so conservative is even 
Time in England, that a recent correspon- 
dent of Notes and Queries points out a 
piece of medieval walling, and the frag- 
ment of a buttress, still standing, at the 
foot of the Times office in Printing House- 
square, which seem to have formed part of 
the stronghold of the Mountfiquets. This 
interesting relic is on the left hand of 
Queen Victoria-street, going up from the 
bridge, just where there formerly was a 
picturesque but dangerous descent by a 
flight of break-neck stone steps. At the 
right-hand side of the same street stands 
an old rubble chalk wall, even older. It is 
just past the new house of the Bible Society, 
and seems to have been part of the old 
City wall which at first ended at Baynard 
Castle. The rampart advanced to Mount- 
fiquet, and lastly, to please and protect the 
Dominicans, was pushed forward outside 
Ludgate to the Fleet, which served as a 
moat, the Old Bailey being an advanced 
work. 

King Edward the First and Queen Elea- 
nor heaped many gifts on the sable friars. 
Charles the Fifth was lodged at their mo- 
nastery when he visited England, and his 
nobles resided in Henry’s new-built palace 
of Bridewell, a gallery being thrown over 
the Fleet and driven through the City wall 
to serve as a communication between the 
two mansions. Henry held the “Black 
Parliament” in this monastery, and here 
Cardinal Campeggio presided at the trial 
which ended with the tyrant’s divorce from 
the ill-used Katherine of Arragon. In the 
same house the parliament also sat that 
condemned Wolsey, and sent him to beg 
“a little earth for charity” of the monks 
of Leicester. The rapacious king laid his 
rough hand on the treasures of the house 
in 1538, and Edward the Sixth sold the 
Hall and Prior’s Lodgings to Sir Francis 
Bryan, a courtier, afterwards granting Sir 
Francis Cawarden, master of the revels, 


Preacher Friars, the yearly value being then 
reckoned at nineteen pounds. The holy 
brothers were dispersed to beg or thieve, 
and the church was pulled down, but the 
mischievous right of samctuary continued. 
And now we come to the event that con- 
nects the old monastic ground with the 
name of the great genius of England. 
James Burbage, Shakespeare’s friend and 
fellow-actor, and other servants of the Earl 
of Leicester, tormented out of the City by 
the angry edicts of over-scrupulous lord 
mayors, took shelter in the precinct, and 
there, in 1578, erected a play-house (Play- 
house-yard). Every attempt was in vain 
made to crush the intruders. About the 
year 1586, according to the best authorities, 
the young Shakespeare came to London 
and joined the company at the Blackfriars 
Theatre. Only three years later we find 
the new arrival (and this is one of the un- 
solvable mysteries of Shakespeare’s life) 
one of sixteen sharers in the prosperous 
though persecuted theatre. It is true that 
Mr. Halliwell has lately discovered that he 
was not exactly a proprietor, but only an 
actor receiving a share of the profits of the 
house, exclusive of the galleries (the boxes 
and dress circle of those days), but this is 
after all only a lessening of the difficulty, 
and it is almost as remarkable that a young 
unknown Warwickshire poet should receive 
such profits, as it is that he should have 
held a sixteenth of the whole property. 
Without the generous patronage of some 
such patron as the Earl of Southampton 








have moved? He was twenty-six, and may 
have written Venusand Adonis or Lucrece, 
| yet the first of these poems was not pub- 
| lished till 1593. He may have already 
adapted one or two tolerably successful 
| historical plays, and, as Mr. Collier thinks, 
| might have written the Comedy of Errors, 
Love’s Labour Lost, or the Two Gentle- 
men of Verona. One thing is certain, that 
in 1587 five companies of players, in- 
cluding the Blackfriars company, performed 
at Stratford, and in his native town Mr. 
Collier thinks Shakespeare first proved 
himself usefui to his new comrades. 

In 1589 the lord mayorclosed two theatres 
for ridiculing the Puritans. Burbage and 
his friends, alarmed at this, petitioned the 
privy council, and pleaded that they had 
never introduced into their plays matters 
of state or religion. The Blackfriars com- 
pany, in 1593, began to build a summer 
theatre, the Globe, in Southwark; and Mr. 


the whole house and precincts of the | Collier, remembering that this was the very 


or Lord Brooke, how could the young actor | 
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year Venus and Adonis was published, 
attributes some great gift of the earl to 
Shakespeare to have immediately followed 
this poem, which was dedicated to South- 
ampton. That money may have gone to 
build the Globe. By 1594, the poet had 
written Richard the Second and Richard 
the Third, and must have been recognised 
Tn 1596, we find Shake- 
speare and his partners (only eight now) 
petitioning the privy council to allow them 
to repair and enlarge their theatre, which 
the Puritans of Blackfriars wanted to close. 
The council allowed the repairs, but forbade 
the enlargement. At this time Shake- 
speare was living near the Bear Garden, 
Southwark, to be close to the Globe. He was 
now evidently a thriving, “warm” man, 
for, in 1597, he bought for sixty pounds 
New Place, one of the best houses in 
Stratford. In 1613, we find Shakespeare 
purchasing a plot of ground not far from 
Blackfriars Theatre, and abutting upon a 
street leading down to Puddle Wharf, “right 
against the king’s majesty’s wardrobe ;” 
but he had retired to Stratford, and given 
up London and the stage before this. The 
deed of this sale was sold in 1841 for one 
hundred and sixty-two pounds five shillings. 


In 1608, the lord mayor and aldermen of 


London made a final attempt to crush the 
Blackfriars players, but failing to prove to 
the Lord Chancellor that the City had ever 
exercised any authority within the precinct 
and liberty of Blackfriars, their cause fell to 
the ground. The corporation then opened 
a negotiation for purchase with Burbage, 
Shakespeare, and the other (now nine) share- 
holders. The players asked about seven 
thousand pounds, Shakespeare’s four shares 
being valued at one thousand four hundred 
and thirty-three pounds six shillings and 
eightpence, including the wardrobe and pro- 
perties, estimated at five hundred pounds. 
His income at this time Mr. Collier esti- 
mates at four hundred a year. The Black- 
friars Theatre was pulled down in Crom- 
well’s time, 1655, and houses built in its 
room. 

Randolph, the dramatist, a pupil of Ben 
Jonson's, ridicules in the Muses’ Looking- 
Glass, that strange “ morality” play of his, 
the Puritan feather-sellers of Blackfriars, 
whom Ben Jonson also taunts, and Ran- 
dolph’s pretty Puritan, Mrs. Flowerdew, 
says of the ungodly of Blackfriars : 

Indeed, it sometimes pricks my conscience, 

I come to sell em pins and looking-glasses. 
To which her friend, Mr. Bird, replies with 
the sly sanctity of Tartuffe : 





I have this custom, too, for my feathers, 
*Tis fit that we which are sincere professors 
Should gain by infidels. 

Ben Jonson, that smiter at all such hypo- 
crites, wrote Volpone at his house in Black- 
friars, and here he laid the scene of the 
Alchemist. The Friars were fashionable, 
in spite of the players, for Vandyck lived 
in the precinct for nine years, till his death 
in 1641, and the wicked Earl and Countess 
of Somerset resided in the same locality 
when they poisoned their former favourite, 
Sir Thomas Overbury; as late as 1735, 
Mr. Peter Cunningham says, there was an 
attempt to assert precinct privileges, but 

ears before sheriffs arrested in the Friars. 

In 1623, Blackfriars was the scene of a 
most fatal and extraordinary accident. It 
occurred in the chief house of the Friary, 
then a district declining fast in respect- 
ability. Hunsdon House derived its name 
from Queen Elizabeth’s favourite cousin, 
the Lord Chamberlain, Henry Carey, 
Baron Hunsdon, and was at the time oc- 
cupied by Count de Tillier, the French am- 
bassador. About three o'clock on Sunday, 
October the 26th, a large Roman Catholic 
congregation of about “three hundred per- 
sons, worshipping to a certain degree in 
stealth, and not without fear from the 
Puritan feather makers of the theatrical 
neighbourhood, had assembled in a long 
garret in the third and uppermost story. 
Master Drury, a Jesuit prelate of celebrity, 
had drawn together this crowd of timid 
people. The garret looking over the gate- 
house was approached by a passage with 
a door opening into the street, and also by 
a passage from the ambassador’s with- 
drawing-room. The garret was about 
seventeen feet wide and forty feet long, 
with a vestry for a priest partitioned off at 
one end. In the middle of the garret and 
near the wall stood a raised table and chair 
for the preacher. The gentry sat on chairs 
and stools facing the pulpit, the rest stood 
behind, crowding as far as the head of the 
stairs. At the appointed hour Master 
Drury, the priest, came from the inner 
room in white robe and scarlet stole, an 
attendant carrying a book and the hour- 
glass by which to measure his sermon. 
He knelt down at the chair for about an 
Ave Maria, but uttered no audible prayer. 
He then took the Jesuit’s Testament, 
and read for the text the Gospel for the 
day, which was, according to the Gregorian 
calendar, the twenty-first Sunday after 
Pentecost: ‘‘ Therefore is the kingdom of 
heaven like unto a man being a king that 
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would make an account of his servants. 
And when he began to make account there 
was one presented unto him that owed 
him ten thousand talents.” Having read 
the text the Jesuit preacher sat down, and 
putting on his head a red quilt cap with a 
white linen one beneath it, commenced his 
sermon. He had spoken for about half an 
hour, when the calamity happened. The 
great weight of the crowd in the old room 
suddenly snapped the main dormer beam 
of the floor, which instantly crashed in 
and fell into the room below. The main 
beams there also snapped and broke through 
to the ambassador’s drawing-room over the 
gatehouse, a distance of two-and-twenty 
feet. Only a part, however, of the gallery 
floor, immediately over Father Rudgate’s 
chamber, a small room used for secret mass, 
gave way. The rest of the floor being less 
crowded, stood firm, and the people on it 
having no other means of escape, drew 
their knives and cut a way through a 
plaster wall into a neighbouring room. 

A contemporary pamphleteer, who visited 
the ruins and wrote fresh from the first 
outburst of sympathy, says: “What ear 
without tingling can bear the doleful and 
confused cries of such a troop of men, 
women, and children all falling suddenly in 
the same pit, and apprehending with one 
horror the same ruin? What eye can 
behold without inundation of tears such 
a spectacle of men overwhelmed with 
breaches of weighty timber, buried in 
rubbish and smothered with dust ? What 
heart without evaporating in sighs can 
ponder the burden of deepest sorrows and 
lamentations of parents, children, hus- 
bands, wives, kinsmen, friends, for their 
dearest pledges and chiefest comforts? 
This world all bereft and swept away 
with one blast of the same dismal tem- 
pest.” : 

The news of the accident fast echoing 
through London, Serjeant Finch, the re- 
corder, and the lord mayor and aldermen, 
at once provided for the safety of the am- 
bassador’s family, who were naturally 
shaking in their shoes, and shutting up the 
gates to keep off the curious and thievish 
crowd, set guards at all the Blackfriars 
passages. Workmen were instantly em- 
ployed in gangs to remove the débris and 
rescue the sufferers, who were still alive. 

The pamphleteer, again rousing himself 
to the occasion, and turning on his tears, 
says: “At the opening hereof what a 
chaos! what fearful objects! what la- 
mentable representations! Here some 











buried, some-dismembered, some only parts 
of men; here some wounded, and welter- 
ing in their own and other’s blood; others 
putting forth their fainting hands, and 
crying out for help. Here some gasping 
and panting for breath; others stifled for 
want of air. So the most of them being 
thus covered with dust, their death was a 
kind of burial.” All that night and part 
of the next day the workmen spent in re- 
moving the bodies, and the inquest was 
then held. It was found that the main 
beams were only ten inches square, and 
had two mortise holes, where the girders 
were inserted, facing each other, so that 
only three inches of solid timber were left. 
The main beam of the lower room, about 
thirteen inches square, without mortise 
holes, broke obliquely near the end. No 
wall gave way, and the roof and ceiling of 
the garret remained entire. Father Drury 
perished, as also did Father Rudgate, who 
was in his own room below. Lady Webb, 
of Southwark, Lady Blackstone’s daughter 
from Scroope’s-court, Mr. Fowell, a War- 
wickshire gentleman, and many tradesmen, 
servants, and artisans—ninety-five in all— 
perished. Some of the escapes seemed 
almost miraculous. Mistress Lucie Pen- 
ruddock fell between Lady Webb and a 
servant, who were both killed, yet was 


saved by her chair falling over her head. | 


Lady Webb’s daughter was found alive 


near her dead mother; and a girl named | 


Elizabeth Sanders was also saved by the 
dead who fell and covered her. A Pro- 
testant scholar, though one of the very 
undermost, escaped by the timbers arch- 


ing over him, and some of them slanting || 


against the wall. He tore a way out 
through the laths of the ceiling by main 
strength, then crept between two joists 
to a hole where he saw light, and was 


drawn through a door by one of the am- | 


bassador’s family. He at once returned to 
rescue others. There was a girl of ten 
who cried to him, “Oh, my mother! oh, 
my sister! They are down under the 
timber.” He told her to be patient, and 
by God’s grace they would be quickly got 
forth. The child replied, “ This will be a 
great scandal to our religion.” One of the 
men that fell said to a fellow-sufferer, “ Oh, 
what advantage our adversaries will take 
at this!” The other replied, “If it be 
God’s will this should befal us, what can 


we say to it?’’ One gentleman was saved | 


by keeping near the stairs, while his friend, 
who had pushed near the pulpit, perished. 
Many of those who were saved died in a 
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few hours after their extrication. The 
bodies of Lady Webb, Mistress Udale, and 
Lady Blackstone’s daughter were carried 
to Ely House, Holborn, and there buried 
in the back court-yard. In the fore court- 
yard, by the French ambassador’s house, a 
huge grave, eighteen feet long and twelve 
feet broad, was dug, and four-and-forty 
corpses piled within it. In another pit, 
twelve feet long and eight feet broad, in 
the ambassador’s garden, they buried fif- 
teen more. Others were interred in St. 
Andrew’s, St. Bride’s, and Blackfriars 
churches. The list of the killed and 
wounded is curious, from its topographical 
allusions. Amongst other entries we find 
John Halifax, a water-bearer (in the old 
times of street conduits the London water- 
bearer was an important person), a son of 
Mr. Flood, the scrivener, in Holborn, a man 
of Sir Ives Pemberton, Thomas Brisket, his 
wife, son, and maid, in Montague Close, 
Richard Fitzgarret, of Gray’s Inn, gentle- 
man, Davie, an Irishman, in Angell-alley, 
Gray’s Inn, gentleman, Sarah Watson, 
daughter of Master Watson, chirurgeon, 
Master Grimes, near the Horse Shoe tavern, 
in Drury-lane, John Bevans, at the Seven 
Stars, in Drury-lane, Francis Man, Thiev- 
ing-lane, Westminster, &c. As might have 
been expected, the fanatics of both parties 
had much to say about this terrible ac- 
cident. Tke Catholics declared that the Pro- 
testants, knowing this to be a chief place 
of meeting for men of their faith, had 
secretly drawn out the pins or sawn the 
supporting timbers partly asunder. The 
Protestants, on the other hand, lustily 
declared that the planks would not bear 
such a weight of Romanish sin, and that 
God was displeased with their pulpits and 
altars, their doctrine and sacrifice; one 
zealot remembered that at the return of 
Prince Charles from the madcap expedition 
to Spain, a Catholic had lamented, or was 
said to have lamented, the street bonfires, 
as there would be never a fagot left to 
burn the heretics. If it had been a Pro- 
testant chapel, the Puritans cried, the 
Jesuits would have called the calamity an 
omen of the speedy downfall of heresy. 
A Catholic writer replied “ with a word of 
comfort,” and pronounced the accident to 
be a presage of good fortune to Catholics, 
and of the overthrow of error and heresy. 
This zealous, but not well-informed writer 
compared Father Drury’s death to that of 
Zuinglius, who fell in battle, and with that 
of Calvin, ‘“ who, being in despair, and 
calling upon the devil, gave up his wicked 


” 


soul, swearing, cursing, and blaspheming. 
So intolerance, we see, is neither specially 
Protestant nor Catholic, but of every party. 
“The fatal vespers,” as that terrible day 
at Blackfriars was afterwards called, were 
long remembered with a shudder by Catho- 
lic England. 

The Blackfriars Bridge, pulled down a 
few years since, was begun in 1760, made 
passable as a bridle-way in 1768, and first 
opened on Sunday, November the 19th, 
1769. It was built from the design of 


Robert Mylne, a clever young Scotch en- | 


gineer, whose family had been master- 
masons to the kings of Scotland for five 
hundred years. Mylne had just returned 
from a professional tour in Italy, where he 
had followed the footsteps of Vitruvius, 
and gained the first prize at the Academy 
of St. Luke, when he arrived in London 
friendless and unknown, and entered into 
competition with twenty other architects 
for the new bridge. Among these rivals 
was Smeaton, the great engineer, a protégé 
of Lord Bute’s, and Doctor Johnson’s friend 
Gwynn, well known for his admirable work 
on London improvements. The committee 
were, however, just enough to be unani- 
mous in favouring the unknown young 
Scotchman, and he carried off the prize. 
Directly it was known that Mylne’s arches 
were to be elliptical, every one unacquainted 
with the subject began to write in favour 
of the semicircular arch. Among the 
champions, Doctor Johnson was, if not the 
most ignorant, certainly the most rash. 
He wrote three letters to the printer of the 
Gazetteer, praising Gwynn’s plans, and de- 
nouncing the Scotch conqueror. Gwynn 
had “coached” the learned doctor in a very 
unsatisfactory way. In his early days the 
giant of Bolt-court had been accustomed 
to get up subjects rapidly, but the science 
of architecture was not so easily digested. 
The doctor contended “that the first ex- 
cellence of a bridge built for commerce 
over a large river is strength.” So far so 
good, but he then went on to try and show 
that the pointed arch is necessarily weak ; 
and here he himself broke down. He 
allowed that there was an elliptical bridge 
at Florence, but he said carts were not 
allowed to go over it, which proved its 
fragility. He also condemned a proposed 
cast-iron parapet, in imitation of one at 
Rome, as too poor and trifling for a great 
design. He allowed that a certain arch of 
Perrault’s was elliptical, but then he con- 
tended that it had to be held together by 





iron clamps. He allowed that Mr. Mylne 
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had gained the prize at Rome, but the com- 
petitors, the arrogant despot of London 
clubs asserted, were oniy boys, and, more- 
over, architecture had sunk so low at Rome 
that even the Pantheon had been deformed 
by petty decorations. In his third letter 
the doctor grew more scientific, and even 
more confused. He was very angry with 
Mr. Mylne’s friends for asserting that, 
though a semi-ellipsis might be weaker than 
a semicircle, it had quite strength enough 
to support a bridge. “I again venture to 
declare,” he wrote—“I again venture to 
declare, in defiance of all this contemptuous 
superiority” (how arrogant men hate other 
people’s arrogance !), “ that a straight line 
will bear no weight; not even the science 
of Vasari can make that form strong 
which the laws of nature have condemned 
to weakness. By the position that a 
straight line will bear nothing is meant 
that it receives no strength from straight- 
ness ; for that many bodies laid in straight 
lines will support weight by the cohesion 
of their parts every one has found who has 
seen dishes on a shelf, or a thief upon the 
gallows. It is not denied that stones may 
be so crushed together by enormous pres- 
sure on each side that a heavy mass may 
be safely laid upon them; but the strength 
must be derived merely from the lateral 
resistance, and the line so loaded will be 
itself part of the load. The semi-elliptical 
arch has one recommendation yet un- 
examined. We are told that it is difficult 
of execution.” 

In the face of this noisy newspaper thun- 
der Mylne went on and produced one of the 
most beautiful bridges in England for one 
hundred and fifty-two thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty pounds, three shillings and 
tenpence, actually one hundred and sixty- 
three pounds less than the original estimate, 
an admirable example for all architects 
present and to come. The bridge, which 
had nine arches, and was nine hundred 
and ninety-five yards from wharf to wharf, 
was erected in ten years and three-quarters. 
Mylne received five hundred a year, and 
five per cent on the expenditure. His 
claims, however, were disputed, and not 
allowed by the grateful City till 1776. The 
bridge tolls were bought by government in 
1785, and the passage then became free. 
It was afterwards lowered, and the open 
parapet condemned by Johnson removed. 
It was supposed that Mylne’s mode of 
centering was a secret, but in contempt of 
all quackery he deposited exact models of 
his system in the British Museum. He 





was afterwards made surveyor of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and in 1811 was interred near 
the tomb of Wren. He was a despot 
among his workmen, and ruled them with 
a rod of iron. However, the foundations of 
this bridge were never safely built, and 
latterly the piers began visibly to subside. 
The semicircular arch, after all, would 
have been the stronger. So far the doctor 
was right. 

The old monastic ground seems to have 
been beloved by painters, for, as we have 
seen, Vandyck lived luxuriously here, and 
was frequently visited by Charles the First 
and hiscourt. Cornelius Jansen, the great 
portrait painter of James’s court, arranged 
his black draperies, and ground his fine 
carnations in the same locality, and at the 
same time Isaac Oliver, the exquisite court 
miniature painter, dwelt in the same place. 
It was to him Lady Ayres, to the rage of 
her jealous husband, came for a portrait of 
Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, an imprudence 
that very nearly led to the assassination of 
the poet lord, who believed himself so 
specially favoured of Heaven. 

Apothecaries’ Hall, that grave brick and 
stone building in Water-lane, is too good a 
text to be dismissed in a paragraph, and 
we reserve it for special notice. The king’s 
printing-office for proclamations, &c., used 
to be in Printing House-square, but was 
removed in 1770; and we must not forget 
that where a Norman fortress once rose to 
oppress the weak, to guard the spoils of 
robbers, and to protect the oppressor, the 
Times printing-office now stands, to diffuse 
its ceaseless floods of knowledge, to spread 
its resistless eegis over the poor and the 
oppressed, and ever to use its vast power 
to extend liberty and crush injustice, what- 
ever shape the Proteus assumes, whether it 
sit upon a throne or lurks in a swindler’s 
office. 


GEOFFREY LUTTRELL’S NARRATIVE. 
IN ELEVEN snamie, 





CHAPTER III. 

Two years passed. I was often at the 
Grange in Harry’s holidays, and watched, 
with a keen interest, in which sorrow and 
bitterness were blent—sorrow which was 
prophetic for them, bitterness which was 
the selfish cry of my heart for joy that 
could never be mine—the progress of the 
old story. Harry, as he approached man- 
hood, became more and more devoted to 
Assunta, and she, after her first struggle, 
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gave up her whole heart and soul to him. 
Of me she made a friend. She little guessed 
all I suffered ; and spoke to me, more un- 
reservedly than she did to any one else, as 
Harry’s mentor, as one whom she implicitly 
trusted. She saw that her idol was but 
human: with brilliant gifts that might 
lead to his undoing, and set in the midst of 
many and great temptations. It is possible 
that had he been more godlike, she might 
have loved him less—such are the strange 
inconsistencies of the human heart. For 
of all the positions in which a high-souled 
girl can stand towards a man, that of his 
good angel is the one which attracts her 
most. 

I have often wondered since that this 
growing love upon both sides, to which it 
seemed to me impossible that any one could 
be blind, should have created no alarm in 
the minds of Mr. and Mrs. Walbrooke. I 
can only account for it by supposing that 
natures, sunk in the slough of a cold con- 
ventionality, never dream of the force of a 
first real passion. It is called “a flirtation 
among the young people,” and is regarded 
as the measles, or any other evil incident 
to youth, to be “ got over” far better when 
young, than if the epidemic should be taken 
late in life. Moreover, Harry was at home 
but for a few weeks, twice a year, and as 
his comeliness, his prowess in all field 
sports, and his joviality, made him friends 
wherever he went, he had plenty of counter- 
attraction—or what might be supposed to 
be counter-attraction—in the county, to 
neutralise the effect of a pair of dark eyes 
at the Grange. It was thus, I doubt not, 
that Mr. Walbrooke thought upon the 
matter, if he troubled his mind at all about 
it. When Harry was about eighteen, how- 
ever—he had then left Westminster a year, 
and was with a private tutor in Sussex— 
something must have aroused Mr. Wal- 
brooke’s long-slumbering prudence. He 
resolved that Harry, before going to Ox- 
ford, should travel for a year, and during 
that time I did not go to the Grange. 

When I next visited it, some few months 
after the heir’s return, and also after his 
first term at Oxford, I found Harry much 
changed, and not for the better, in all ways. 
He was, indeed, as affectionate towards me 
as ever, and Assunta’s influence, far from 
having diminished by the year’s absence, 
seemed to have increased. He had also 
grown into a very handsome man. But he 
was now impatient of his uncle’s control— 
indeed, of any control but hers; and there 
was a recklessness, a dare-devilry about 





him, at times, which made me apprehen- 
sive for the future. Still, whenever she 
was present, he rarely said or did anything 
which I regretted ; but over our wine after 
dinner—and he often took more than was 
wise—he sometimes conducted himself in 
a way which annoyed Mr. Walbrooke ex- 
tremely. Harry had imbibed abroad, or 
at Oxford, liberal opinions, which he more 
than once took this occasion to announce. 
It was in vain that his uncle coughed a 
stern Tory cough, and that I kicked him 
under the table; nothing would stop him. 
Then the presence of certain guests always 
disturbed his equanimity; notably that of 
one Mr. Ridgway, who was a constant 
visitor at the Grange during this period. 
I had seen this person before, but had never 
noticed him much. It is necessary, now, 
that I should describe him. 

Theophilus Ridgway, of Hapsbury, was 
a man of mark in the county, I might 
almost say in England. He was pre-emi- 
nently “the man of taste” of his day; and 
Hapsbury was the culminating proof of it, 
which people who care for such things 
came long journeys to sce. It was more 
like an Italian palace than an English 
country house, and was open to the charge 
of incongruity, with its statues, and foun- 
tains, and marble balustrades, in the midst 
of a bleak Lincolnshire park, where the sun 
seemed never to shine, if it could possibly 
avoid it. But the interior possessed miracles 
of art, collected by Mr. Ridgway in his 
travels, and the furniture and decorations 
were all faultless, each room in its par- 
ticular style, no hopeless jumble of epochs, 
such as the dwellings of most bric-a-brac 
hunters exhibit: all that you saw here was 
genuine, and all (you were told) was in 
perfect harmony and “keeping :” only, 
somehow or other, the general effect left 
upon the mind was disastrously cold and 
comfortless. Hapsbury was more than 
twenty miles from the Grange, but we 
made an expedition there once, in a coach 
and four, when a party was staying with 
Mr. Walbrooke. There were Latin in- 
scriptions, I remember, over doorways, 
upon marble slabs on the terrace, on sum- 
mer-houses, and sun-dials—in every pos- 
sible spot where they could entrap and 
confound the unlettered, and testify to the 
elegant classicality of the master of the 
place. He was, himself, not unlike one of 
those inscriptions: a marble man, highly 
polished, gilt-lettered, difficult to read. He 
had spent a great part of his life in Italy, 
as some averred, “ under a cloud ;”’ clouds, 
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however, being but intangible vapours 
drawn upwards from the earth, these were 
regarded by his partisans as the exhalations 
of a noxious calumny condensed in order 
to obscure an effulgent reputation. And 
among his partisans none was stronger than 
Mr. Walbrooke. That gentleman would 
never tolerate a word against his friend, 
and ceased to invite two neighbours who 
had let fall hints that there were passages 
in Ridgway’s life which would not bear 
close examination. 

All this I learnt upon the visit Iam now 
describing. He was then a man of fifty, 
small, well-preserved, with a fine white 
skin, scarcely creased by age, delicate 
hands, and a mellifiuous voice. His manner 
was as faultless as his dress, and everything 
else about him. It was the perfection of 
good-breeding. If I spoke, he paid as 
much attention to what the young artist 
said as to the words that fell from the 
greatest man at table. He listened with 
his eyes, he sympathised with his smile, he 
had always some apposite and graceful re- 
joinder. No doubt this flattered, and, ina 
measure, blinded me. Certain it is, that 
though there was something about the man 
which baffled me, something which made 
me doubt, I scarce know why, whether he 
had any heart, or any principle, I sided 
with those who thought him very agree- 
able. His conversation sparkled with 
anecdote, and occasionally with sarcasm, 
so sugared that the dull swallowed it un- 
perceived. He indulged sometimes, it is 
true, in rather too many quotations and 
allusions to recondite matters which nine 
out of ten people could not understand ; 
but, after all, it afforded an agreeable con- 
trast to the eternal talk about hounds and 
horses which prevailed in that fox-hunting 
district. Mr. Ridgway, I fancy, had never 
been across a horse in his life. It will be 
understood that the sort of man I have de- 
scribed would be uncongenial to Harry. In 
point of fact, he never could tolerate what 
he termed “ that d—d effeminate old prig,” 
and his antipathy was now redoubled by a 
cause to which I shall come presently. Mr. 
Walbrooke, however, invited Mr. Ridgway 
none the less often to his house ; indeed, it 
was remarked that “the man of taste” 
never had been so constantly at the Grange 
as during the last six months. And his 
extreme urbanity towards his friend’s 
nephew made yet more apparent the 
younger man’s rudeness to his uncle’s 
guest. 

Time had wrought only good upon 





Assunta Fleming. In the world’s eyes she 
was handsomer : a tall, grand-looking crea- 
ture. In mine, the development of her 
rare character was what I chiefly saw. 
Her influence in the household was great, 
and the love which all bore her was 
measured chiefly by their capacity for 
loving. Mr. Walbrooke’s was circum- 
scribed within certain reasonable limits; 
but, as far as his stiff nature would allow, 
he had a sincere regard for, and an earnest 
desire to befriend, the penniless foundling. 
Mrs. Walbrooke’s was sentimental and 
shallow. Lena’s was enthusiastic and 
thorough: she would have gone through 
fire and water for her friend; and yet 
Assunta, as I have reason to know, had the 
delicacy and true wisdom never to make a 
confidante of Harry’s sister. She was fully 
conscious of her own position, and of his : 
she knew how unlikely it was that they 
could ever marry; but every hope of her 
life was bound up in him, and she could 
not cast it all from her. She was capable 
of any sacrifice; but she was scarcely 
twenty, and with an impassioned, devoted 
nature, it was asking much to expect in her 
the prudence to shun a peril which she was 
too clever not to foresee. 

But the difficulties of her position were 
now complicated by what, to many young 
women, would have been a subject of 
triumph and unalloyed satisfaction. It had 
been confidently asserted that Mr. Ridgway, 
of Hapsbury, would never marry: that 
those great estates would pass away to 
some distant branch of the family: and 
that Mr. Ridgway himself had expressed 
perfect indifference as to who should 
succeed him. He had never been sub- 
jugated by the tender passion, and the 
requirements of the fastidious “man of 


taste” were such that no woman, it was | 


supposed, could fulfil them. But it now 
became tolerably apparent to all of us 
that Miss Fleming had reached that 
hitherto unattainable eminence, whence it 
was just possible that she might be invited 
to step upon the throne of Hapsbury. 
Not that Mr. Ridgway could be said to be 
in love, or anything the least like it; but 
he admired the girl, as he would have 
admired any noble work of art, watched 
her, and listened to her, with all his critical 
faculties on the qui-vive, and smiled com- 


placently, as though saying to himself: | 
“There is no fault to be found. The pic- | 


ture is in keeping throughout. It is the 
only thing, the finishing touch, which Haps- 
bury wants to make it complete.” 
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It was no less evident to me, when I 
heard our host pressing Mr. Ridgway to 
return to the Grange, and saw, by what 
contrivances Assunta was constantly thrown 
in his way, that Mr. Walbrooke was bent 
upon bringing this marriage about, if it 
were possible. Hitherto the girls had 
dined early; now, Lena being sixteen, it 
was decreed that, henceforward, she and 
Miss Fleming should appear at the late 
dinner; and it was generally contrived 
that Assunta’s place should be next to Mr. 
Ridgway. On one occasion I remember 
Mrs. Walbrooke’s asking Assunta to drive 
for her into the neighbouring town upon 
some errand, and then, after having dis- 
posed of Lena in another way, suggesting, at 
the last moment, as though the thought had 
just struck her, that Mr. Ridgway should 
accompany Miss Fleming in her drive, and 
then they “might go and see the old 
church together.”’ Such little plots were 
of daily occurrence during his several 
visits. Was Assunta a dupe of them? or 
was she so entirely absorbed by Harry, that 


| the thought of Mr. Ridgway, as a suitor, 


never crossed her mind? 1 could not tell. 
One thing, however, was certain ; she gave 
her middle-aged admirer no encourage- 
ment. She did not dislike him; she heard 
his conversation with a certain acknow- 
ledgment of its merit; she was willing to 
be instructed about art, and she smiled at 


his polished witticisms; but it seemed to 
| be very like reading a book, which, while 


one admits it to be replete with information, 
and in point of style admirable, lacks all 


| strong power of interest. 





It maddened Harry to look on all this. 


| His animosity against Mr. Ridgway reached 


its culminating point one evening, when he 


| lost his temper in the most unwarrantable 


| manner. 
| house; 


There were several guests in the 
and when we men entered the 


| drawing-room after dinner, Assunta was 
|| sitting alone, at a distant table, looking 


|| over a portfolio of drawings which had 


arrived that day. Harry at once drew a 
chair before her, and sat down, so as com- 


|| pletely to block the passage to and from 
| the corner where she was. 


Mr. Ridgway, 


' who had been separated from her during 


dinner, would have approached, I saw, but 
could not. I was standing, sipping my 
coffee, and, as he retired, I chanced to be 
in his way: he stopped. 





, 


“‘T have seen her dressed so, very often,’ 
said I, rather curtly; for I was unreason- 
able enough to dishke hearing him praise 
her. 

“Well, I have not become blasé on it 
yet,” he replied, with a smile; “and I 
confess I could hardly take my eyes off her 
at dinner, as she sat opposite me. Like 
Dante, 


——gli occhi su levai, 
E vidi lei che si facea corona.” 


Here Mr. Walbrooke, who had been 
fidgetting about for some minutes, and 
glancing continually in Harry’s direction, 
called out : 

** Let us have a rubber. Harry, come and 
take a hand, sir. Here are Lord George 
and Mr. Wilmot ready, and Mrs. Wilmot or 
your aunt will make the fourth.” 

“They must excuse me, sir. I never 
play at whist now,” said Harry, without 
rising. 

“Never play at whist? Nonsense! 
Why, I was afraid you did very little else 
of an evening at Oxford.” 

‘** You said you disapproved of it, so I’ve 
given it up; at all events, during the long 
vacation.” 

‘“* Nonsense ! Come, get up at once. You 
know very well my advice did not apply to 
a quiet game at home.” 

“Mr. Henry Walbrooke’s charming de- 
ference to his uncle’s wishes is really touch- 
ing,” murmured Mr. Ridgway to me. 
“But even virtue may be carried to ex- 
treme—eh? You remember what Horace 
says ? 

Dum vitant stulti vitium, in contraria currunt.” 

“You don’t think Harry a fool, Mr. 
Ridgway ?” I asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders with a bland 
smile. ‘ Not more than other florid young 
Nimrods. They all become brutalised. They 
all get, more or less, like their horses and 
hounds. I dare say Nature gave this young 
gentleman some brains, but, you see, as 
Sir Guyon says in the Fairy Queen, 


—now he chooseth, with vile difference, 
To be a beast, and lacke intelligence.” 


In the mean time, uncle and nephew were 
still jangling. 

“T’m not fit to play, sir. I’m not, indeed. 
I got a bad cropper to-day, and am horribly 
stiff.”’ 

““There is no more exertion in sitting 
before a whist-table than before a work- 

















“Your artist’s eye must be struck by the | table,” said Mr. Walbrooke, with some 
effect of Miss Fleming’s coiffure to-night. | little asperity. 
That coronet of hair is wonderfully becom- “* My head feels bothered. I’m too dull 
ing. I never saw her look so handsome.” | to play to-night,” rejoined Harry. 
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“Then you had better not inflict your 
dulness on Miss Fleming.” 

“ That he will not do, Mr. Walbrooke,”’ 
said Assunta, with a smile, which I saw 
covered some uneasiness. ‘If Harry is 
too tired to play, I will take a hand— 
that is, if any one will accept so bad a 
partner.” 

This, of course, had its desired effect. 
Harry rose, with a bad grace, and limped 
across the room to where the whist-table 
stood. While they cut in for partners, 
Mr. Ridgway, with that perfect breeding 
which veneered all his actions, waited a 
minute or two, and then, without indeco- 
rous hurry, glided towards the seat left 
vacant by Harry, and slid into it. The 
latter looked as if he would have liked to 
kick the performer of this very simple act ; 
and I am sure noamount of stiffness would 
have prevented him, had he had a fair 
excuse. 

“You will certainly break your neck 
some day, if you ride in this desperate 
way,’ said his uncle, whose serenity being 
now restored had leisure to think of his 
nephew’s limbs. “I wish you would be 
more careful.” 

“Perhaps you would like me to walk 
round the garden in galoshes and a fur 
coat P’”’ retorted Harry. The allusion was 
too pointed to be missed by any one who 
heard the words, and I felt confident that 
Mr. Ridgway’s sharp ears caught them. 
But Harry was in that state of irritation 
which made him perfectly callous to the 
effect his intemperate speech might pro- 
duce, and he continued: “ Every fellow 
who rides runs some risks. I’d rather live 
the life of a man, and die like one, than be 
dried up into a whitened fungus—some- 
thing that is not a man, nor a woman 
either.”’ 

Mr. Walbrooke frowned, and his lips 
twitched angrily: he turned away. As- 
sunta coloured up to the roots of her hair. 
Mr. Ridgway, without betraying that he 
had heard a word, leaned across the table 
and said, with a bland smile : 

“So you are a card-player, Miss Flem- 
ing? Do you know that I possess the first 
pack of cards, said to have been invented 
to amuse poor Charles the Sixth? If it is 
true, the world is under a heavy debt of 
gratitude to that despised monarch for 
having contributed to relieve its ennui 
for upwards of four hundred years.” 

“Have they not always done more to 
destroy happiness than to increase it?” 
suggested Assunta, who, from her uneasy 
glances towards the whist-table, I saw was 





lending but a divided attention to the “ man 
of taste’s” remarks. 

“A fool who is bent on self-destruction 
will not require cards, Miss Fleming,’’ was 
his reply. “He will do so by his tongue, 
by his palate, no matter how—tous les 
chemins ménent 4 Rome.” 

The covert sarcasm, contrasting with 
Harry’s violent breach of good manners, 
told with double effect. I saw Assunta 
wince. Like a clever tactician as he was, 
Mr. Ridgway pursued his advantage no 
further. He ignored his youthful rival 
from that moment, and began discussing 
the drawings that lay on the table before 
him. There was not a place of which he 
had not some anecdote, some apt quotation 
in connexion with the scene, or some little- 
known piece of information, gathered in 
the by-paths of literature, which he had 
scoured, and the herbarium of which was 
carefully dried in his memory. Assunta 
feli much impressed by his cleverness, 


though she did not hear above one-half of | 


what he said. 

The evening at last came to an end. She 
had no opportunity of speaking privately 
to Harry (the whist only broke up after 
the ladies had left the room); but, as I 
handed her a candle, she whispered : 

“ Will you talk to him, Mr. Luttrell ? 
He is so intemperate, I dread what he may 
say or do next. Tell him how miserable 
he has made me this evening, will you ?”’ 

The squire, it was evident, had not got 
over Harry’s last speech. I was not sur- 
prised to hear him tell his nephew that he 
wished to speak to him in Mr Walbrooke’s 
dressing-room. 

“Come to me afterwards, Harry,” 1 
said. 





And three-quarters of an hour later he | 


entered my room. I saw that something 
was seriously amiss. He was very pale; 
and his mouth had a hard-clenched look, 
which I had rarely seen it wear. 
nothing, but took out his pipe and lit it. 
I waited for him to begin, but in vain. At 
last I broke the ground with, 
Harry, 
your uncle? He has been blowing you up, 
for behaving as you did to-night, I sup- 
pose? And really, I must say, your con- 
duct i 





“Now, dear old boy, don’t you begin, | 


for I can’t stand it. I’m down enongh in 
the mouth as itis. Confound my tongue! 
I believe it would have been all square if I 
hadn’t spoken.” 

“Why, what did you say? 
happened ?” 


What has 














He said | 


“ Well, | 
what passed between you and | 
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“I’ve had a row—and the long and 
short of it is, I’m off to-morrow morning.” 

“* Off to-morrow! Where to? I thought 
the Oxford term didn’t begin for another 
ten days ?” 

“It does not; but I’m to go to my 
aunt, Lady Horton’s. My uncle says that 
as I choose to insult old Ridgway, who is 
to be here a week more, I must go.”’ 

I was amazed. I knew that Mr. Wal- 
brooke’s obstinacy was capable of making 
him sacrifice much to the furtherance of 
any scheme he had taken up; but I had 
never conceived it possible that it would 
carry him the length of turning Harry out 
of doors. I had not taken into account 
that two ends were to be gained by so 
doing. After a pause, Harry went on, as 
he drew a long puff at his pipe, and stared 
gloomily at the fire. 

* But that isn’t all—that isn’t the worst, 
Geoff.” 

“What do you mean? I wish you 
would tell me distinctly what passed from 
the beginning, instead of letting it out in 
driblets.”’ 

“Well, then, this is how it was. He 
began by saying that my manner had been 
most offensive to Ridgway ever since he 
came into the house—that he was a friend 
of his, and a most distinguished man; and 
as he hoped to see him very often here, I 
was to understand that he insisted on his 
guest being treated with proper respect. 
I replied that I couldn’t respect a fellow 
like that ; but owned I had been wrong in 
saying what I had, and I promised not to 
repeat the offence. Then my uncle went 
on to say that the way in which I tried to 
monopolise Assunta’s society had given rise 
to remarks, and he could tolerate it no 
longer. It was all very well when I was 
a boy—this hanging about her—but now, 
if continued, it would occasion all sorts of 
slanderous surmises, and would do her a 
great injury. Fancy that, Geoff! I think 
I could have restrainec my tongue, if he 
hadn’t said that. I had vowed to myself 
that her name shouldn’t pass my lips; but 
when I heard those words the blood rushed 
to my brain—and I didn’t know what I 
was doing—I was mad for the minute, or 
I shouldn’t have said what I did. I told 
him the world would soon know the truth; 
I loved her better than anything on earth, 
and only waited to be of age to ask her to 
share whatever I had. ‘And that is simply 
nothing,’ said my uncle. ‘Of course,’ I re- 
plied, ‘I am aware that if you refuse to let 
us marry, we must wait—and we will wait.’ 
He grew very red, and walked up and 





down the room. ‘ You will wait?’ he re- 
peated. ‘What for, pray? For my death, 
to inherit this property? Don’t make so 
sure of that; I have hitherto treated you as 
my heir, but I need not leave you one 
farthing, if I do not choose; and I certainly 
should not do so, if I thought it was likely 
you would marry in direct opposition to 
my wishes.’ I asked him what fault he 
could find in Assunta? ‘ Haven’t I heard 
you say constantly you didn’t know an- 
other girl to compare with her?’ ‘ That’s 
very true,’ he said, ‘and I have the greatest 
regard for Miss Fleming, but I don’t choose 
my heir to marry a foundling ; and I should 
cut you off if you did so.” ‘ Then you may 
keep your confounded money,’ I cried; ‘ for 
I’d sooner never touch a farthing of it than 
give her up!’ I know what she and you 
wili say, Geoff. I was a fool, and I knew 
it, as soon as the words were out of my 
mouth; but I couldn’t help it. My uncle 
turned coldly away, and for a few minutes 
he remained silent. At last he said, ‘ You 
are a very foolish boy, and ungrateful, too, 
after all I have done for you. However, I 
am not going to quarrel with you for a 
few hasty words; only, I think, after the 
way in which you have chosen to conduct 
yourself towards my guest, and now to- 
wards me, your remaining here just at 
present is undesirable. Lady Horton has 
often asked you to go there when you like. 
You had better go to-morrow, for the few 
days before you have to be at Oxford.’ I 
felt stunned, Geoff. Turned out of the 
house! having to leave Assunta in this 
way! I couldn’t speak for a bit. My blood 
was cool by this time, and I saw what I 
had done. There was nothing for it but to 
beg my uncle to forgive me, and not to 
send me away. I told him, what was very 
true, that I was ashamed of having spoken 
to him as I had done; that I was not un- 
grateful—that I loved him for all his kind- 
ness to me ever since I was a child, and 
not for the sake of his money; but that, 
unfortunately, I hadn’t always command 
over my tongue, and said things, when irri- 
tated, which I deeply regretted after. But 
I promised faithfully that this should not 
occur again, either as regarded Ridgway or 
himself, if he would not send me away. 
But he was inexorable. He kept repeat- 
ing, with that quiet obstinacy of his, that 
he thought it much better 1 should go— 
and, in short, go I must, Geoff!” 

“Tam very sorry, dear old fellow, but, 
after all, it might be worse. Though 
your uncle is obstinate, he has behaved 
with great forbearance, in treating your 
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speech as an ebullition of boyish folly. But 
do take the lesson to heart. You aggrieved 
Assunta beyond measure to-night. You 
are proud of your physical prowess, Harry, 
but what is a man worth who has no self- 
control ?” 

“Nothing! I know it,” he sighed. “ But 
somehow or other that fellow Ridgway 
acts upon me as a red rag doeson a bull— 
his white hands, and his quotations, and his 
confounded civility! And now, you see, 
Geoff, the brute is making up to Assunta! 
Suppose”—he stopped and knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe, and looked at me 
straight in the face—‘ suppose, when I’m 
gone, that the fellow’s cleverness gets 
round her? Suppose she draws com- 
parisons between us ?” 

“You need fear no comparisons,” said I; 
and the pang that shot through me was 
audible in a sigh. “ Nothing can ever dis- 
place you in Assunta’s heart. Your only 
anxiety now, Harry, should be to cause 
her no pain, to make yourself more worthy 
of her. Patience and courage, and all will 
come right. Only remember, the last way 
to mollify your uncle is to take the tone 
with him you have done to-night.” 

“ What am I to do, Geoff? Pretend to 
give in to my uncle? Not go near my 
darling when I’m here? I can’t do that. 
I can’t be a humbug. She shall be my 
wife, or no other woman shall. Nothing 
shall make me go back from that. God 
knows I love her better than anything on 
earth, Geoff, and I'll die before I give her 
up.” 

He leaned his head between his hands, 
and by the movement of his shoulders I 
knew he was more agitated than he liked 
me to see. The old butler had brought to 
my room a tray with brandy and seltzer- 
water, by Harry’s orders. Presently he 
raised his head, and, pouring out nearly 
half a tumbler of brandy, drank it off pure. 

“Old boy,” I said, gently, “don’t get 
into the habit of having recourse to that 
whenever you are in trouble. You won’t 
find the bottle a good friend, but a terribly 
extortionate one, who demands more and 
more for every drop of temporary comfort 
he administers.” 

I believe he scarcely heard me. All 
words that were not on one subject were 
wasted at that moment. The stimulant 
seemed to have no other effect than that of 
calming him. He said, in a minute or two, 
“T must see her alone, Geoff, to-morrow, 


before I go. Give me a pen and ink, and 
I'll slip a piece of paper under her door as 
I pass.” 

I pushed the blotting-book across the 
table to him, and he wrote a few lines. 

“ You'll write to me, Geoff?” he said, as 
he wished me good-night. ‘‘ You'll tell me 
truly all that goes on, won’t you?” 

**T will; but when you are gone, perhaps 
Mr. Walbrooke may not care for me to re- 
main.” 

The next morning, at breakfast, I knew 
at once, by Assunta’s marble stillness, that 
she and Harry had met, and that she knew 
all. There was no uneasiness, no anxiety, 
such as she had evinced the night before; 
it was the calmness of misery, that has 
little or no hope. Mr. Walbrooke an- 
nounced, in a little set formula, that his 
nephew had received a letter which called 
him suddenly to his aunt, Lady Horton’s. 
Harry himself said little. Mrs. Walbrooke 
sent a message to Lady Horton about a 
particular shop where to get floss silks. 
Whereupon Mr. Ridgway, who was in 
unusually brilliant spirits, entered into a 
dissertation upon embroidery from the 
earliest ages, described what the “‘ vesture 
of gold, wrought about with divers colours” 
was probably like, which the king’s 
daughter of Scripture wore, and thence, by 
a natural progression, got to that royal 
piece of work, the Bayeux tapestry. 
Harry bore it all with exemplary fortitude; 
perhaps because he was too down-hearted, 
poor fellow, to be irritable. Then, after 
breakfast, the dog-cart, with his port- 
manteau in it, came round to the door, and 
he bade us good-bye. To take leave of 
what one loves best, when it is necessary 
to repress any exhibition of feeling, must 
always be trying, doubly so at Harry’s 
age, and to one of his temperament. But 
both he and Assunta went through it 
bravely. I saw it cost him an effort to 
shake Ridgway’s hand, but he did it; and 
then, embracing Lena and his aunt, he 
jumped into the cart, and drove off to meet 
the “‘stage,’’ which passed some six miles 
from the Grange. 
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